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HE Convention to be held April 17 at the Hotel 

Astor will appeal to every thoughtful man. There 

is no firm and no individual whose business, trade or 

profession, intimately or indirectly 

The Thought connected with interior decoration, 

Behind the who is independent of the effects of 

Convention this broad co-operative movement. 

This Convention aims to reach the 

woman of the household in every city and town in 

the United States and to stimulate her to a greater 
interest in her home furnishings. 

It would be absurd to assume that any leading 
decorator in a great city could afford to stand aloof 
from this movement. There is no decorator so big that 
he does not have to hustle for his contracts and none 
of them can sit back and wait for the knock at the 
door. 

If this Convention can arouse interest in a little 
town and bring together the carpet, wall-paper, light- 
ing fixture, upholstery, lace curtain and furniture sales 
people and decorators, the foundation of a great move- 
ment is established. These local associations can have 
their weekly meetings for the study of their problems 
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and can co-operate with the local art association, 
women’s societies and the heads of the local library 
and encourage local lecture courses. 

The great museums will co-operate with them for 
loan exhibitions. 

A publicity department of the national organiza- 
tion which the Convention proposes can furnish the 
smaller people with the kind of advertising literature 
which they could not afford to get from an expert. 
Illustrated mafter, posters and catalogue work could 
be furnished at a minimum cost, and with the enthus- 
iasm of 400 or 500 such associations great results 
would accrue. Buyers in small towns would be en- 
couraged to buy better materials, the merchandise 
stores would not only help themselves, but by encour- 
aging a greater interest in the subject they would edu- 
cate their customers up to the highest standards. 

When a woman of means once gets her mind on 
the subject of interior decoration, she’s qualifying as 
a possible customer for the most exclusive decorator. 
Once get the clubs, societies and art associations inter- 
ested and their influence will be so widespread there is 
no calculating the results, and it would be up to the 
members of the local associations to belong to the 
various societies and saturate them with the spirit of 
industrial art. 


Think of the great good the Metropolitan Museum 
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has done. It was only a few years ago when the 
designer and factory man never went near the Museum ; 
there was nothing there to interest him. To-day the 
Metropolitan is an influence directly affecting the 
demand for better house furnishings, and the same 
influence in a smaller degree may be obtained through 
the libraries and local societies in every town in the 
country if an organizing association be back of the 
movement. There is no man so small, or no man so 
big that he will not be affected by this education for 
better goods and better environment. 


While it is not possible at the present time to fore- 
cast exactly the list of speakers, the program will be 
made up from the following tentative list which has 
been prepared: 

David Belasco, Playwright. 

William A. Boring, Professor of Architecture, 
Columbia University. 

William H. Carpenter, Provost of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Horace B. Cheney, Silk Manufacturer. 

Robert W. De Forest, President of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 

Charles Giblyn, Motion Picture Director. 

Cass Gilbert, Architect. 

James Parton Haney, Director of Art in High 
Schools of New York. 

George E. Helm, Dealer in Furnishings. 

Robert W. Irwin, Furniture Manufacturer. 

Hon. Marcus M. Marks, President of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. 

Mrs. W. F. McKnight, Clubwoman. 

Frank Alvah Parsons, President School of Fine 
and Applied Art. 

C. Victor Twiss, President Art in Trades Club, 
New York. 

Allen Walker, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


LARGE mercantile concern in the East, says Kendall 
Banning in System, investigated the losses in- 
volved through colds contracted by employees. The 
estimate reached was that each cold cost 


The High the house $24. Moral: Look to your 
Cost of ventilation. 
Colds At this season of the year when colds 


are readily contracted by workers in the 
factory, shop and office because of improperly regu- 
lated ventilation, it seems strange that more thought 
and attention are not given to the matter of safeguard- 
ing the health of employees. If one large concern esti- 
mates that its monthly loss for the time out by people 
laid up with colds amounts to $24 for each individual 
so temporarily disqualified from work, it is safe to con- 
clude that other concerns must be similarly affected. 
The only trouble with most concerns is that no atten- 


tion is given to this matter and no estimate made of the 
amount of loss that is incurred through the absence of 
persons incapacitated for work from exposure to drafts 
or being confined for hours in an unwholesome atmos- 
phere. 

Mill managers very frequently complain of their 
inability to get orders through on account of work 
delayed by the numbers of operatives on the sick list. 
During the past month there was reported an increase 
in the percentage of workers on sick leave, and the 
number out has been a serious handicap to the mills, 
particularly at this time when labor is scarce and 
manufacturers in many lines are rushed. 


There are many different ways of taking cold and 
mill workers, being for the most part young people, are 
prone to disregard the little essentials which, when 
brought to their attention, will go a great way toward 
keeping them fit. During the noon recess they are apt 
to rush from close, heated rooms insufficiently clothed 
into the open air, leaving their wraps behind because 
they are only going to be out for a few minutes. A 
little attentiveness and good advice on the part of the 
overseers of the departments will be helpful here and 
should add to the efficiency of the welfare work of 
every well regulated factory. 


iy oNE of Dr. Giles’ talks recently he told his travel- 
ing men friends that if they wished to know 
something which would make them more capable, bet- 
ter, wiser and more productive, they 
could encompass it within a space of 
five inches. 

To this end he suggests the fol- 
lowing selections, which he pronounces the basis of 
a liberal education : 

“Chapter 10 on ‘Habit,’ in Prof. James’ Psychol- 
ogy. This is about yourself. 

“Chapter on ‘Supreme Regrets’ in Lord Rose- 
bery’s ‘Last Days of Napoleon.’ The bitterness of 
defeat is told there. 

“Chapter 12, of Lecky’s ‘Map of Life.’ 
with the management of character. 

“Chapter 7, of Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus.’ The 
most wonderful collocation of ideas in any like com- 
pass. 

“Chapters 6, 7 and 8, of Benjamin Franklin’s 
‘Autobiography.’ Read this and you will read the rest. 

“ ‘Compensation’ by Emerson. 

“Chapter 9, of ‘The Wonders of Life,’ by 
Haeckel, and the chapters on ‘Science and Religion,’ in 
Haeckel’s ‘Riddle of the Universe.’ ” 


The Five-inch 
Bookshelf 


Deals 






































THE HART IN DECORATION. 
E HAVE been asked to classify the above design. 
In Period Furnishings it is referred to as 
Italian, 1200, but it is unquestionably of Byzantine ori- 
gin. It is obviously Early Christian, being dedicated 
to St. Blasius, Bishop of Sebaste, of a period in early 
Roman history when Licinius began his persecution 
of the Christians. St. Blasius was put to death A. D. 
316. The stags or harts are symbols of life; the 
eagles, the holy spirit; a symbol also of John the 
Baptist. 
“As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
So panteth my soul after thee, Oh! God. 
My soul thirsteth for the living God.” 
—XL Psalm. 
The Early Christian symbols in the design have 
been reproduced at various times. The private chapel 
of Anne of Brittany shows the same details; the 
mausoleum of O. H. Belmont at Woodlawn and the 
vestments used in the Chapel of the Magdalene, Paris, 
follow the same design in purple and gold. These 
early Byzantine religious symbols were frequently re- 
produced during the Gothic Period, especially in Italy 
and Sicily; hence by some authorities this style is 
called Sicilian. 
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EVERYBODY SHOULD CO-OPERATE. — 
HE Merchants’ Association of New York are 
lending their influence to the dissemination in the 

widest possible manner of information concerning the 

danger of the house fly. From their circular we quote 
the following : 

“April, May and June are the best months to con- 
duct an anti-fly compaign. 

“The United States Government makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion for the destruction of the house fly: 
Formaldehyde and sodium salicylate are the best two 
fly poisons. Both are superior to arsenic. They have 
their advantages for household use. They are not a 
poison to children ; they are convenient to handle, their 
dilutions are simple and they attract the flies. 

“A formaldehyde solution of approximately the 
correct strength may be made by adding three tea- 
spoonfuls of the concentrated formaldehyde solution, 
commercially known as formalin, to a pint of water. 
Similarly, the proper concentration of sodium salic- 
ylate may be obtained by dissolving three teaspoon- 
fuls of the pure chemical (a powder) in a pint of 
water. 

“Take five cents’ worth of oil of lavender, mix it 
with the same quantity of water, put in a common 
glass atomizer and spray it around the rooms where 
flies are. In the dining-room spray it lavishly even on 
the table linen. The odor is very disagreeable to flies 
but refreshing to most people. 

“Geranium, mignonette, heliotrope and white 
clover are offensive to flies. They especially dislike 
the odor of honeysuckle and hop blossoms. 

“According to a French scientist, flies have intense 
hatred for the color blue. Rooms decorated in blue 
will help to keep out the flies. 

“Mix together one tablespoonful of cream, one of 
ground black pepper and one of brown sugar. This 
mixture is poisonous to flies. Put in a saucer, darken 
the room except one window and in that set the saucer. 

“To clear the house of flies, burn pyrethrum pow- 
der. This stupefies the flies, but they must be 
SWEPT UP and BURNED.” 





A VALUABLE AID TO STUDY. 

HE School Art League, of which Dr. James Par- 
T ton Haney is Chairman of the Board of Managers, 
has been doing remarkable work in taking public 
school children by the thousand up to the museums 
and stimulating their design talents to a better form of 
expression. It is one of the few organizations which 
is conducted upon a basis so unselfish that not a dol- 
lar goes for officers’ salaries. Mr. Haney is an inde- 
fatigable worker, and it is to his credit that so much 
good work has been accomplished along the lines of art 
instruction in New York’s public schools. Mr. Haney 
is Director of Art in the High Schools of New York. 








HE interiors of the Chalif Dancing School, 

recently completed by G. A. & H. Boehm, 

architects, are interesting, both because of 

the special problems due to the purpose of 
the building and from a purely decorative stand- 
point. 

The most richly decorated interior is that of 
the ball-room, illustrated on page 38. The walls are 
in tones of gray, while the ceiling is in gray and 
shades of yellow and orange-yellow with touches of 
gold. The sections of the ceiling between the arches 
are slightly concaved, adding to the effect of light- 
ness. 

The draperies are of damask in a soft, old-gold 
color. The chairs are upholstered in a plain velvet 
of a soft, green-gold color. The long wall at the 
right is treated in the same manner as the one at 
the left, excepting that in place of windows there 
are large mirrors divided into panes. 

The ceiling ornament, in low relief, shows an 
adaptation of motifs of classic origin, differing from 
both the Adam and the Italian Renaissance treat- 
ment of these motifs. 

In the foyer, or entrance hall, the pilasters and 
panel framing are in a rich cream color, while the 
panels are in gray. The doors which open upon the 
street vestibule are treated with lace panels. In 
decorating this room, the fact was kept in mind 
that when the ball-room and banquet-room are in 
use for social functions, this foyer becomes a recep- 
tion room. The scale of decoration has been kept 
large and simple with an atmosphere of friend- 
liness. 


The banquet-room, on one of the upper floors, is 
a large rectangular room, with a comparatively low 
ceiling. Square-top windows occupy one side and 
the ends of this room. The remaining wall is cov- 
ered with mirrors divided into panes and interrup- 
ted only by piers. 





DECORATION OF A DANCING STUDIO 


On the top floor is an unusual room for danc- 
ing, treated much like a gymnasium. The greater 
part of the walls is of glass, divided into compara- 
tively small panes. The steel trusses of the ceiling 
are exposed. The walls have been painted in a 
pale Chinese apricot color, while the ceiling is in a 
shade of blue that approaches turquoise and the 
steel trusses are painted in a light green, that har- 
monizes closely with the blue of the ceiling. 

The glass surfaces are curtained with rich 
straight-hanging curtains of a coarse-weave hemp 
fabric in the natural color. These may be drawn 
across the glass by traverse cords. 

In the private apartment of Mr. Chalif the 
walls are treated with paneling in shades of gray or 
buff. 





AN APARTMENT HOME DE LUXE. 

HAT New York’s magnificent and palatial homes 
- are not confined to residence properties, surround- 
ed by sweeping lawns and broad fields, is strikingly 
demonstrated in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Browning, at North Manhattan Square. These apart- 
ments occupy the twelfth floor, and two entire apart- 
ments have been connected to make about twenty- 
four rooms, joined in some instances two and three 
together, and most of them are about thirty-five feet 
square. We show on the opposite page one-half of 
one of the bedrooms, a room of exquisite character, in 
which many of Mrs. Browning’s own ideas have been 
worked out. The other half of this room is shown on 
page 57. 





SWISS SHIPMENTS VIA BORDEAUX. 
\ A JE UNDERSTAND that arrangements have been made 
to ship Swiss laces and embroideries through 


Bordeaux, France. However, there is more or less 


delay owing to the congestion of French goods which 
are already awaiting shipment. 
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AN EXQUISITE BEDROOM TREATMENT IN 
THE BROWNING HOME. 


The right half of this room is shown on page 57. See text on opposite page. 



































CLASSIC INTERIORS OF THE CHALIF DANCING SCHOOL. 


Described on page 36h 











gN THE January “UpnHotsterer” mention was 
made of the more elastic system of credit, pro- 
posed under the name of “trade acceptances.” 

Those who were interested in the theories therein 
set forth will be still further interested in the plan, 
now under way, to launch a definite educational propa- 
ganda, with the object of discovering the truth and 
of bringing the results of the discovery to the thought- 
ful consideration of all who can be reached. 

The panic of 1907 brought before the country the 
stern necessity of reforming its banking system. The 
careful study made of our system by the National 
Monetary Commission pointed out just seventeen 
shortcomings for the reform of which, in the develop- 
ment of a sound banking system, definite provision 
would have to be made. 

The main difficulties with our old system were: 
First, that control of our reserves was scattered in- 
stead of being mobilized and that in consequence credit 
in this country tended to be very immobile rather 
than flexible. Secondly, that our currency failed to 
adapt itself to the variations in demand. Thirdly, 
that under such conditions there could be-no adequate 
provision for safeguarding the country’s position from 
the international point of view. In this connection the 
National Monetary Commission called special atten- 
tion to the fact that there were not in this country 
standardized forms of commercial paper which might 
freely enter on an impersonal basis into the channels 
of commerce. We had no discount market in which 
banks or individuals could go to buy and sell good 
paper, and thus permit the free flow of funds in 
whatsoever direction demand dictated. In like manner 
we had nothing in the way of good commercial paper 
to offer to the foreign banker. Hence we could not 
appeal to him on the basis of relatively high discount 
rates here. 

No market can develop unless the goods to be 
handled in the market are made available. in forms 
and quantities that are required. It was, therefore, 
the express conviction of the Monetary Commission 
that it was necessary not only to centralize the control 
of reserves, and to provide an elastic currency, but 
also to bring about such a reform of American credit 
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THE QUESTION OF NEGOTIABLE CREDITS 


methods as would permit the development of some 
kind of paper freely available for rediscount by the 
Federal Reserve Banks, and so relieved of merely 
personal connections as to be available also in the 
operations of an open discount market. 

In the Federal Reserve Act provision was made 
for the mobilization of reserves and for an elastic 
currency. The law also went as far as it could in 
stimulating the reorganization of American credit 
methods, but, in the main, that reorganization depends 
upon the co-operation of American bankers and busi- 
ness men in the development of the proper forms of 
commercial paper and the methods of its issuance. 
This development is a matter of transcendent import- 
ance, because real elasticity and mobility of credit at 
home cannot be achieved unless there is available the 
paper through the dealings in which these ends are 
attained. In like manner operations in the inter- 
national market are possible only if the necessary 
paper is developed. 


It is, of course, known to every business man 
interested in the credit situation that the typical form 
of American paper is the single-name promissory note. 
The widespread use of this type of paper grew out 
of conditions just after the Civil War. The uncer- 
tainty in connection with the depreciated “greenback” 
currency brought about the shortening of the credit 
term and a greater and greater emphasis on payment 
in cash. Liberal discounts were allowed when cash 
was paid and in time it was only the weaker business 
houses that failed to take advantage of the cash dis- 
count. If the purchaser did not have on hand a suffi- 
cient sum to pay cash for merchandise received, he 
obtained it as a loan from his bank, giving his indi- 
vidual note in exchange. When the cash discount was 
not taken, it became the custom for the big distributor 
or manufacturer to carry his customer on open ac- 





The most economical paper for the business 
man will, in the long run, be that which en- 
joys the freest movement in an open market. 
But if paper is to be freely bought and sold 
* * * it must rest upon the soundest kind of 
a transaction from a credit point of view. 
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count. The distributor would, of course, transfer the 
burden, at least to some extent, to his bankers by 
borrowing from them on his own note, perhaps pledg- 
ing his accounts receivable as security. Thus from 
both points of view there was the incentive to develop 
the single-name note. The difficulty with this form 
of paper is that it depends too largely upon the purely 
personal element of security. Such paper cannot enter 
broadly into market operations where the investigation 
of particular individuals or firms is out of the question. 
Asa matter of fact, while the paper of firms of national 
reputation has been and is still sold through note 
brokers to thousands of banks all over the country, 
the great bulk of such paper issued by smaller busi- 
ness houses has tended to remain in bank portfolios 
until maturity. In other words, this paper constituted 
instead of a live, liquid asset, one that was relatively 
dead. 

It is not, of course, to be denied that single-name 
paper may be so safeguarded that it will become avail- 
able for domestic market operations, but that itself 
would require a considerable reorganization of the 
present methods of issuing such paper. Moreover, it 
is practically certain that single-name paper, if left 
simply in the form of single-name paper, could never 
find a place in international operations. 

Paper acceptable for open market operations must 
itself grow out of commercial transactions involving 
the transfer of wealth in the process of carrying that 
wealth from producer to consumer. Commercial 
paper cannot appropriately be used for the purpose of 
fixed or long-time investments. Just what forms ought 
to be developed to function must economically, as far 
as the business man is concerned, and which will at 
the same time be available also for dealings in an 
open discount market, can be determined only after 
most careful study and most patient experimentation. 

The most economical paper for the business man 
will, in the long run, be that which enjoys the freest 
movement in an open market. But if paper is to be 
freely bought and sold in an open market it must rest 
upon the soundest kind of a transaction from a credit 
point of view. There is involved here not only the 
question of the standing of the maker but also that 
of the nature of the transaction out of which the 
paper grew, and that of the conditions under which 
the transaction was effected. Moreover, included in 
the question of good paper is the broad one of pro- 
cedure. Shall the credit extended on the paper pro- 
ceed from the community where the seller of the goods 
is located, or shall it proceed from the community 
where the buyer is, and where the goods at the bot- 
tom of the transaction are to be marketed? Consider- 
ing the complications involved in this problem it is 
apparent that he is a rash man who can assert without 
qualifications that any given form of paper is the best. 
Only study and thought, trial in practice, then ob- 





servation of results, study and thought once again, 
can lead to any assurance as to what form of paper 
is best. 

With this end in view an educational and experi 
mental campaign is being planned by two Philadelphia 
business men, who for years past have been intereste:| 
in the subject of banking reform in this country. 
These men are John S. Jenks Jr. and George H. Paine. 
Through the publication of pamphlets,. etc., and 
through correspondence, they have been lending valu- 
able aid in bringing the subject to the attention of 
American business men. They, as other students of 
American banking, realize that there is now required a 
more careful study of the credit situation, and perhaps 
a better adaptation of it to the needs of a modern 
banking system. In connection with their investiga- 
tions and as a result of careful study, they have 
suggested a form of paper which may or may not be 
adapted to achieve the ends that all agree must be 
achieved. An experiment in actual practice is to be 
made shortly with this new type of bill, and on the 
basis of practical experience it is hoped to learn just 
what is needed in the United States. Under the edi- 
torial direction of Professor E. E. Agger, of Columbia 
University, Messrs. Jenks and Paine are preparing to 
issue a special newspaper edition, dealing with the 
whole subject of credit in its relation to modern trade 
and industry. The articles in this edition are to be 
prepared by competent men in the business, banking 
and academic fields. It is hoped to send copies pretty 
broadly over the country to bankers and business men. 
As the educational campaign progresses further atten- 
tion will be given to it in these columns and some of 
the facts brought out in connection with it will be 
discussed in special articles. 


TEAZLED FABRICS RECLASSIFIED. 
ee & WEIL were successful last month in 
securing a decision lowering the duty on “woven 
fabrics, chief value of mohair, having a plush effect 
produced by teazling.” 

These fabrics have been taxed at the rate of 45 
per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 309, tariff act 
of 1913, as mohair pile fabrics. In the opinion of the 
Board of General Appraisers, duty was fixed at the 
rate of 40 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 308, 
as cloth in chief value of mohair. 


A BIG CAPITAL STOCK INCREASE. 
i Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, have voted 

to increase the capital stock of the firm from 
$4,000,000 to $6,800,000, and the Secretary of the State 
has been asked for permission to carry out this action. 
The increase will be in second preferred, 7 per cent. 
accumulative securities, half of which will be dis- 
tributed in the form of a stock dividend to holders of 
common stock. The balance of the increase will be 
held in the treasury. 
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THE MODERN STORE'S GREATEST FOLLY 


E HEAR a great deal these days con- 
cerning the return goods “privilege” of 
the average department store. 

The evil of permitting the unlim- 
ited return of goods, particularly where charge ac- 
counts are held in retail stores, and the pernicious 
abuses which have grown out of the practice, have 
become so unbearable that the stores are seriously 
considering some concerted action to curtail the 
privilege. 

The New York Tribune published recently a 
scathing arraignment, from the pen of Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams, of the customer who 
wilfully and habitually abuses the 
liberality of the store. Mr. Adams 
cites some interesting facts and 
figures which we are glad to pass 
on to our readers: 

“Originally a charge account 
meant accommodation to a cus- 
tomer who did not have ready 
money. To-day it means license 
accorded to women to buy with- 
out stint and return without com- 
punction merchandise that they 
do not want, and never should 
have ordered.’ 

“In these words of a promi- 
nent New York merchant is ex- 
pressed the gist of a commercial abuse which has 
become intolerable; the abuse of the ‘bought on ap- 
proval’ privilege. Not in New York only, but 
throughout the country it has grown to such pro- 
portions that stores are being compelled, in self-de- 
fense, to take measures to limit it. Women are the 
chief offenders; and not the stores alone, but the 
general public as well are the victims, since all must 
pay the cost of this carelessly or consciencelessly 
wasteful type of shopping. 

“Consider the following prime facts about the 
return of goods once bought. 

“Probably $5,000,000 is wasted yearly in New 
York City through unreasonable return of purchased 
goods. You pay the bill. 

“Twenty per cent. of all goods sold are re- 
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of furniture and 

rugs for party purposes is no less 

an evil, although perhaps not quite 

so prevalent, as the borrowing of 

wraps, dresses, and millinery for the 
same purpose. 


The “borrowing” 


turned. Not once in a hundred times is there any 
sound reason for the return. 

“Thirty per cent. of all charged goods are re- 
turned. It’s the charge account which forms the 
habit. 

“These percentages are increasing yearly. 

“It takes 150 per cent. of delivery to sell 100 
per cent. of merchandise. The extra 50 per cent. 
goes into reselling returned goods. 

“Every article purchased and returned goes 
through nineteen hands in the process. 

“One store spends $10,000 yearly in cleaning 
returned goods. 

“Another wastes more money 
in the expense of handling returns 
than it pays for rentals. 

“A woman purchasing cloth- 
ing, which she assumes to be new, 
has one chance out of three of 
getting something which some 
other woman has bought before 
her and rejected. 

“The return habit is unsani- 
tary, unfair and expensive. Finally, 
it’s your fault. If you’re a woman, 
it’s your fault in that you counte- 
nance the process. If you’re a man 
and pay the bills, it’s your fault be- 
cause you permit it. 

“Not wholly your fault, either. It’s partly the 
fault of the stores themselves. For they encourage 
the practice by oversalesmanship, by pressing upon 
the customer goods which she does not really want. 
Moreover, they wink at the abuse, in extreme cases, 
by permitting the habitual offender to continue, 
instead of cutting her off from the charge privilege. 

“Thus it spreads. And thus the store suffers by 
a great increase in the expense of salesmanship, de- 
livery, accounting, wrapping and damage to the 
goods. The salespeople not only suffer by loss of 
commissions, but their chance of advancement is les- 
sened and sometimes dismissal results. The shopper 
suffers sometimes by getting second-hand goods in- 
stead of new. The public suffers through the in- 
creased price which the stores are forced to charge, 
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“The habitual abuser of the return privilege 
may belong to one of three classes. There is the 
ordinary ‘repeater,’ whose offense may arise from 
sheer carelessness or thoughtlessness of the rights 
and proper functions of a store. Education will 
mend her. 

“Phere is the confirmed experimenter, 
‘fusser,’ as the shop-people call her, whose trouble 
is psychological: she makes up her mind with the 
utmost difficulty and changes it with the utmost 
ease. An alienist might help the bad cases and 
a neurologist the mild ones. 

“And finally there is the ‘sweater,’ whose graft- 
ing operations are set forth in detail below. Jail 
would be none too harsh a penalty for her. 

“Of the first class a fair example is a woman 
who recently allowed herself to be fascinated by 
a Broadway store’s blouse sale. From table to 
table she wandered, picking out blouses to be sent 
to her on approval. On the following day she sent 
back no less than fifteen blouses. And, at that, 
she had kept five! She explained, in a faint and 
furtive voice over the ’phone, that she hadn’t real- 
ized how many she was getting. 

“How unfair the approval method may be to a 
store is shown in the case of a rug purchase. 
couple from a Pennsylvania town came to a depart- 
ment store seeking a rug of a particular and unusual 
size and color. After a search, the rug department 
head found one at an importer’s and took it on a 
three-day privilege. The Pennsylvanians were de- 
lighted. Just what they wanted! They took it at 
once and it was sent to their home, $1,750 being 
charged to their account. The store paid the im- 
porter at the end of the month. Just six weeks later 
the rug was returned without so much as a line of 
explanation or comment. The store made inquiries 
and was calmly informed that the rug had been 
taken only on approval. There was nothing to be 
done. Thus there is now being carried by the rug 
department a $1,750 rug which, owing to its odd 
size and color, may not be salable for years. 

“Another local shop tells this story on itself. 
A Brooklyn woman, moving from a house into a 
flat, had a large lamp and no place for it. Bewail- 
ing the fact to a friend, she met with the query: 
‘Where did you buy it? ‘At Z ’s,’ she replied. 
‘When? ‘Eight years ago.’ “That ain’t very long. 
Take it back. They'll exchange it.’ And they did. 
Thus flourisheth the art of refurnishing a home for 
nothing. 

“There 


or 





are 


also ways of replenishing one’s 
A well-to-do but financially cau- 
tious New York woman, wishing to keep pace with 
the changeful seasons, sent an old hat to a well- 
known shop to be retrimmed with blue ribbon. The 


wardrobe gratis. 


A: 





ribbon was cut, put on and charged. When the hat 
came home the woman perceived that she had made 
an error in color. She returned the hat and picked 
cut cerise ribbon, for which she wished the blue 
exchanged. When the re-trimmed hat appeared she 
liked it pretty well for two days, at the end of which 
time vagrom fancy turned to olive green. So she 
brought it in for a re-re-trimming. She got it—at the 
store’s expense, of course—on exchange. Back went 
the hat to her. In a week it was in the store again. 

““Mrs. W , explained the saleswoman who 
had handled the matter, to the department head, 
‘thinks that black is her color, after all, so if we will 
re-re-re-retrim her’ —— 

“*Stop it! shouted the maddened department 
head. ‘Re-re-re-retrim—-you talk like a college yell. 
For God’s sake, tell her we'll credit her with the 
whole hat, and tell her quick before she ruins the 
store!’ 





“When it comes to long distance claiming, 
honors go to Mrs. Lucy E. Dills, who returned to 
the Linn-Scruggs Dry Goods Co., of Decatur, Ill, 
a ball of red yarn which she had bought there just 
seventeen years before. She said she’d made up her 
mind she didn’t like the color. The store kindly 
exchanged it, and Mrs, Dills is reported to be knit- 
ting it into something for Belgian relief. 

“While Mrs. Dills may claim the record for liv- 
ing people, she is quite outdone by a claim made 


‘upon a New York department store in the matter 


of some unbleached stockings in boxes. The oldest 
living inhabitant of the shop couldn’t recall any 
stockings of that type; but the boxes bore the store 
imprint, so the bookkeeper set to work. After an 
obstinate search he ran the record to earth, twenty- 
four years back. The original purchaser had died 
and the heirs who stood in her shoes had sent back 
her stockings! 

“And now a word as to ‘sweaters’ of merchan- 
dise. There may be a more contemptible species in 
the world of trade: if so, my long and varied inves- 
tigations have not yet discovered it. 

“Manipulators of gold coin long ago devised a 
method whereby the money was stirred about in a 
chemical solution which removed a small portion of 
the precious metal from each piece. The money, 
lighter than normal and devalued to just that extent. 
was then returned to circulation, and the operator 
took his profit in the gold remaining at the bottom 
of the pan. This process was known as sweating 
coin. There are in the clientele of every large store 
women (and occasionally men) who ‘sweat’ mer- 
chandise by a process analogous to the coin manipu- 
lation. They will order clothes or other goods, use 
them for their own purposes for a longer or shorter 
time, and then return them for credit or exchange as 
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unsatisfactory, having sweated part of the value out 
of them. 

“In the course of an investigation last Fall I 
was in the dress and cloak department of a local 
store, when a pleasant looking young girl came in, 
followed by a maid carrying an evening wrap. 

“I’ve changed my mind about this,’ explained 
the customer. ‘When I tried it on at home it wasn’t 
becoming at all.’ 

“*When was it bought?’ asked the head of the 
department. 

“Just a few days ago.’ 

“Recourse to the records showed that ‘a few 
days’ was rather a meager estimate, as the purchase 
had been made nearly a month before. 

“*But this looks as if it had been worn,’ said 
the store woman, examining the collar, which was 
slightly but unmistakably soiled. 

“Oh, no,’ denied the customer, unblushingly. 
‘T’ve never had it on, except to try it.’ 

“Shaking out the garment, the department head 
noticed that there 
was a bulge in one 
pocket. She inves- 
tigated and drew 
forth: 

“Item: A pair of 
worn white evening 
gloves. 

“Item: A small 
powder box. 

“Item: A theater 
program of the week 
previous. 

“The fair cus- 
tomer had ‘sweated’ 
that wrap. Was she 








. The “Sweating” process applies most easily to small ornamental bric-a-brac, but 
perturbed by the evi- under present conditions it is just as prevalent concerning things to wear. 


dence adduced? 

Probably. But she 

didn’t show it. She simulated puzzled surprise. She 
‘couldn’t imagine how those things got there.’ And 
she stuck to it that she wanted the garment cred- 
ited. 

“What’s more (and worse), she got it cred- 
ited. ‘What else could we do?’ said the shop woman 
despairingly, turning to me after the ‘sweater’ had 
gone. ‘She’s got a charge account here.’ 

““TIl tell you what I’d do,’ I volunteered. ‘I'd 
refuse to accept the wrap and I'd close her account 
to-day.’ 

“ “And offend her and all her family and friends? 
We couldn’t do that. We’re quite helpless in such 
a Case.’ 

“Not at all. Give me her name and address 
and I'll print the plain facts in The Tribune. That 
will discourage her and warn others like her.’ 
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“The shop woman was quite horrified. No store 


in town, she assured me, could afford to appear in 
such a matter. No; there was nothing to be done 
but charge the deal up to profit and loss. And so, 


through its timidity, that store became virtually an 


accomplice in, as well as a victim of, an act as essen- 


tially dishonest as shop-lifting—and rather meaner. 

“A woman returned for credit a set of dishes 
which she had purchased: only a few days before. 
She explained to the buyer of the department on her 
next visit to the place that she found the color 
scheme jarred with the wall-paper of her dining- 
room. Meantime the buyer had seen the dishes. 

“I hope you had a nice party,’ he said cour- 
teously. 

“*Party?’ echoed the customer, turning pink. 

“*Yes. You left some chicken salad on one of 
the plates.’ 

“Investigation, after the return of the china, 
had brought out the fact that the woman, lacking 
enough dishes to go around for a luncheon which 
she was giving, had ‘sweated’ the 
store for them. Nevertheless, that 
buyer was weak enough to accept 
the dishes rather than ‘offend a 
charge customer.’ 

“Not all local stores are so 
timorous. Last year a big shop 
received for credit on April 1 a 
woman's suit which had been pur- 

chased by a 
charge custom- 
er. Records 
were looked up, 


ye 
i \ Pe p : 
NG ——(4he and it was 
Pr ESS Re TT TT found that 90 

per cent. of the 
woman’s__ pur- 
chases were re- 
turned after pe- 
riods varying from a few days to several weeks. 
Her account was closed and the store offered her 
a liberal choice between paying for the returned suit 
before April 15 or having another suit to go with it 
at the store’s expense, a law suit this time. She 
paid. 





“Various communities and organizations have 
taken measures to combat or correct the ‘on ap- 
proval’ nuisance. The Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce suggests a plan whereby six days shall be the 
limit of return; the goods must be returned in the 
original condition, not used or worn, and must have 
been bought with the special privilege of returning, 
signified by a special tag; exceptions being allowed 
in case of error on the part of the store, or mer- 
chandise which is defective or not of dependable 
quality. 
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“St. Louis puts a three-day limit on returnable 
merchandise with approval sales permitted on every- 
thing except millinery and furniture. 

“Cleveland allows two business days, with a 
warning that patrons making unreasonable demands 
will be reported to the merchants’ organization, a 
hint of blacklisting. 

“Denver practises the most radical and string- 
ent qualifications. Neither returns nor approvals 
are permitted unless the goods are ‘accompanied by 
a sales person or other representative of the firm, 
who shali remain at the home until the selection has 
been made by the customer, and then bring back 
to the store the unpurchased merchandise.’ 

“Atlanta makes a three-day limit. 

“Louisville has a four-day limit, and accepts 
merchandise on return only when in the original 
condition and boxing (a surprising and somewhat 
suspicious requirement as seeming to provide rather 
an artificial difficulty), with sales check. 

“New Orleans retail merchants have a com- 
mittee of adjustments, to which all claims go auto- 
matically. It is composed of three merchants, and 
their decision is supposed to be final. This system 
has obvious merits. But the New Orleans mechan- 
ism has an equally obvious absurdity. In this court 
of last resort the stores have all the representation 
and the customer none! The New Orleans limit 
for return is five days. Indianapolis has a forty- 
eight hour rule. 

“New York presents a specific problem. It is 
the shopping center of a very wide area, and there- 
fore a short-time limit which might operate well in 
more restricted markets would not apply here. 
Wanamaker’s has established a ten-day limit, and 
other stores are considering doing the same. Un- 
doubtedly there will shortly be formulated local 
rules upon this point. Whether there will be an or- 
ganized system remains to be seen. A prime weak- 
ness of the New York retail market is that the 
large stores exhibit little tendency to co-operate for 
their mutual benefit. 

“Whatever system may be adopted, certain 
important points should be embodied for the pro- 
tection of the public. 





“Any defect in goods, either as to quality or 
workmanship, should be sufficient basis for refund, 
without respect to the time which has elapsed since 
the sale. 

“Any error of statement or misrepresentation in 
salesmanship should be sufficient basis for refund. 

“There should be no troublesome or factitious 
difficulties set in the way of such returns as are 
allowable; for example, hard-and-fast requirements 
that return be made in the original box or with the 
original sales check. Reasonable proof that the 
goods were purchased from the store to which they 
are returned should be sufficient upon this point. 

“The purchasing public should be warned, 
either by frequent advertisements, by a statement 
on the package or sales check, or by the sales force, 
of the newly established restrictions. 

“Liberal exceptions and allowances should be 
made in all rules with respect to death, disability 
or financial misfortunes. 

“These safeguards to the public being estab- 
lished, a fair scheme of restrictions and limitations 
might be worked out along these general lines: 

“1. A reasonable time limit—say ten days— 
after receipt of goods. 

“2. No returns (except for defect or misrep- 
resentation) allowed on certain classes of toilet 
articles, sanitary goods and the like. This works 
to the sanitary protection of the public as well as 
to the commercial protection of the store. 

“3. Limited return on goods cut from the 
piece, made to order or altered. 

“4. Limited returns on Christmas gifts. 

“5. A proviso that goods returned after a per- 
manent markdown in price shall be credited at the 
marked down price. 

“6. Reports to a central bureau of persistent 
‘repeaters’ and ‘sweaters,’ and the refusal of credit 
to these classes.” 

Mr. Adams has made out a strong case for the 
stores. He has proven both the folly and the mone- 
tary loss of a liberal return privilege. It is high 


time to formulate plans for the co-operative check- 
ing of these abuses and suggestions to that end will 
be gladly given space in this magazine. 











Shopping on approval has become a popular and inexpensive (?) American pastime. 
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N THE last issue of “THe UPHOLSTERER” a sug- 
gestion was made that-.an association should 
be established to search out and encourage the 
best design talent, as demonstrated by the in- 

numerable exhibitions which are annually given by 
the schools, art societies and museums in New York. 

It is impossible for a manufacturer through his 

design department, or his “styler,” to visit all of 
these exhibitions, and the suggestion in brief is that 
an association, through its committees, shall make 
it a business to view every exhibition and encourage 
worthy effort amongst the students-of all schools. 

Following this sugges- 

tion a number of people have 
written us commending the 
idea. 

M. D. C. Crawford, of 

the American Museum of 
Natural History, has been 





Q 
TO ADVANCE INDUSTRIAL 


ART INTERESTS 


There never was a time when it was so neces- 
sary that American talent should be sought and 
developed. We would call the association The As- 
sociation for the Development of Industrial Art, 
and we predict that not only will the manufacturers 
support such an association, but the importer will 
give it his active assistance, because the importer 
to-day, unable to obtain foreign fabrics, is depend- 
ing upon the domestic manufacturer. With the 
foreign sources of supply closed to him he is com- 
pelled to be a producer, and he is just as much inter- 
ested in the production of good designs as the do- 

mestic manufacturer is inter- 
ested in the production of 


A properly consti- American dyes. 


The subject is many 


i, tuted association of sided. It would necessarily 
industrial art work- 


involve in the development 
of new design, the protection 


particularly active in work Hsia) ers could maintain of new design—it would dis- 


of a similar character; Will- 


courage piracy in design. ‘To- 


iam Clifford, Librarian of @ permanent exhibition of the day, when we view with some 


the Metropolitan Museum best design exhibits chosen b 


of Art, has given much 


anxiety the close of the war, 
and its possible effects upon 


thought to the subject, and @Q competent jury ob our domestic industry, it 


Frank Weitenkampf, Chief 


of the Art and Prints Di- from the individual 
vision, New York Public Li- qprt exhibitions that 


brary, has called our atten- 


tion to the fact that our sug- Are held each year. 


gestion is similar to the work 

of the German Werkbund. 

The German association includes in its membership 
curators of museums, directors of craft schools, ar- 
chitects and manufacturers. 

A letter from the editor of the Jeweler’s Circular 
asked permission to use the entire UPHOLSTERER ar- 
ticle, in the belief that the jewelry trade would 
be much interested in the idea. 

To summarize the plans of such an association, 
we would say that it should include all men inter- 
ested in the development of the American designer, 
all men who are interested in encouraging the stu- 
dent and the artisan who is worthy of encourage- 
ment. It should constitute a clearance house to 
rescue from oblivion whatever is good, or promising, 
in the innumerable “exhibitions” that are annually 
given by the innumerable societies. 
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seems that whatever measure 
of protection may be given 
us, the most practical protec- 
tion, after all, is the protec- 
tion to our designs. If we 
are to compete with Europe 
we must compete not only in 
qualities of weave, but in qualities of design, and it’s 
well to consider, for example, the enormous activities 
in China and Japan. Japan is to-day contesting with 
England for supremacy of the cotton goods trade in 
India. Certain American brands of drill that have 
heretofore enjoyed a monopoly in the Indian market 
are being imitated in Japan, at a price considerably 
below the American quotations. We have in mind a 
Cheney fabric that was reproduced in Japan, and of- 
fered in New York at a quarter of the Cheney price. 

Congress would never give a tariff great enough 
to protect the American mill against that kind of 
competition. The only protection that will prevent 
China and Japan from reproducing anything Amer- 
ican-made is the protection that is accorded the de- 
signer. This is a subject that should be discussed 
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by an association devoted to the development of 
industrial design. 

Thousands of manufacturers in this country are 
eager and ready to employ promising talent. They 
need not be upholstery manufacturers; they may be 
dress silk men, bookbinders, engravers, carpet men, 
lace men, pottery, china, furniture, brassware, silver, 
makers of anything and everything into which the ele- 
ment of art may enter. 


The young beginners who are discouraged be- 
cause their carpet designs or drapery designs are 
rejected might with the proper guidance of the asso- 
ciation committee find their talents better adapted 
to some of the other fields. Assuredly a permanent 
exhibition of the work of the cleverest students and 
the cleverest designers would serve as an invaluable 
aid to the manufacturing interests who are looking 
for art talent, and an association can accomplish 
great results. 





A THREE-PAYMENT-MONTHLY PLAN. 
— months ago we published a brief description 
of a new system of payments adopted by one of 
our large department stores. Along this line it is 
interesting to note that one of our furniture manufac- 
turers recently suggested three payment dates, at inter- 
vals of approximately ten days each. 
The plan is to make settlements deducting ten days 
cash discount, on the following basis: 
Remittance on the fifteenth, for invoices dated 
first to tenth inst. 
Remittance on the twenty-fifth, for invoices dated 
eleventh to twentieth inst. 
Remittance on the fifth prox. for invoices dated 
twenty-first to thirty-first inst. 
The advantage of this scheme is in the fixing of 
definite payment dates, instead of scattering payment 
checks throughout the entire month. 





A VALUABLE NEW CATALOGUE. 
HE new 1917, eighty-four-page catalogue, recently 
issued by B. Lowenfels & Co., contains a number 
of interesting cuts of the special-order work being exe- 
cuted by the firm and features prominently their de- 
partment for draped French shades, in which they are 
showing several new effects. 

The firm are showing over two hundred valances 
in original designs, together with a number of panel 
curtains, framed and unframed, and draped shades, 
and their workrooms are equipped with all appliances 
for turning out the work without delay. In response 
to the call for a cheaper grade of panels, the firm 
are offering a number of new and clever ideas along 
more moderately-priced lines. 

Their new catalogue is of great assistance to up- 
holstery departments and decorators in making sales, 





as it contains an unusually large number of designs 
from which a selection can readily be made. Stock 
designs are kept in quantity ready for immediate de- 
livery. 





A COMPLETE LINE ON DISPLAY. 

| th this season the Bromley Mfg. Co. are showing 

a large line of novelty curtains in plain filet, small- 
figured and novelty effects, together with a large line 
of Brussels-effect curtains and all-over curtains in 
thirty-six and fifty-inch widths to match. In panel 
curtains also there is an extensive showing in widths 
ranging from thirty-six to fifty inches. A number of 
filet nets are made up in all grades of materials, large 
figures as well as plain filet. A very extensive line 
of fancy nets and a large line of filet nets in block 
designs for the cutting-up trade, together with a num- 
ber of filet nets in stripes are also shown. 

Special attention is called to panel “Swissette” 
nets. Levers curtains and nets to match are popular 
features of the present display. The complete line is 
now being shown both at the New York office and on 
the road. 





NEW TEXTILES AND ENLARGED PLANT. 

Sve new verdure patterns, in the finer grades, 

are being offered by Whiteley & Collier, of Phila- 
delphia. One of their latest novelties is a Japanese 
effect which comprises a dark ground and conventional 
Japanese blossoms in striking and attractive colorings. 
This new Japanese pattern is quite a departure, and its 
popularity is practically assured. 

The regular line has been improved and enlarged. 
Eight new looms have recently been added, fifty in all 
being in operation, all electrically equipped. 

The firm are also manufacturing a strong line of 
damasks representing the various periods. H. J. E. 
Chrystie travels for the firm, with headquarters at the 
mill, 





COMPLETE LACE CURTAIN LINES. 
iy THE new line of P. K. Wilson & Son, there is a 
splendid assortment of hand-drawn work curtains, 
both plain and with a fine quality of lace edgings. The 
Nottingham line is very large and contains many inter- 
esting numbers. 

An exceptional showing of panel curtains with 
bedsets to match and Irish point and duchesse curtains 
with scarfs and center pieces to match is attracting 
considerable attention. There is a very extensive dis- 
play of madras yard goods in Chinese and bird designs, 
while several hunting scenes are carried out in this 
material with excellent results. 

Particular mention should be made of the firm’s 
fine range of Tussah silks. An excellent material for 


drapery purposes, in a splendid variety of colors, at 
reasonable prices. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED SITTING-ROOM IN THE LANDER’S HOME, NEW BRITAIN. 


Some very fine antique furniture pieces and needle-work pictures lend dignity to this 
simple interior. 














LIBRARY OF THE PENNIMAN HOUSE, AT QUOGUE, L. I. 


The chief attraction of this room is the ceiling with its decorated frieze. Hewitt & Bottomley, architects. 





















THE RETAIL SHOPPER’S 
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AID a retailer the other day, “I wonder if 
you realize what a nuisance and what a 
serious evil the lady shopper or the lady pur- 
chasing agent has become. 

“The thing started in a perfectly legitimate 
fashion. Some woman in indigent circumstances, 
living usually in the suburbs, conceived the idea of 
going into town to shop for friends. It was a mat- 
ter of economy for them because it saved railroad 
fare and if she could undertake a dozen or twenty 
commissions a _ day, 
paying her own way, 


It was graft and nothing else. 

At the end of the month she made her rounds 
and although there was more or less friction she 
managed to collect in most cases. 

A furniture and upholstery house in this city 
told us this experience: 

“We had a customer, who had been on our 
books for some years, but who came in one day 
and bought a hundred dollars worth of furniture. 
At the end of the month a lady shopper turned up 

and wanted a commis- 
sion. We_ explained 





and charging them 
nothing for her labor, 
why of course they 
would employ her. So 
long as she did this 
work herself, actually 





me, 
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ee : 


that the purchaser had 
been on our books for 
some time and that the 
shopper was not re- 
sponsible for the sale; 
that she hadn’t accom- 
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doing the shopping and 
selecting the goods, she 
had a legitimate posi- 








e panied the shopper. 
NE But she maintained 


that she had advised 








tion in the trade and 
retailers generally rec- 

ognized her and paid 

her a commission—the 
biggest dry goods 
stores, the furniture 
and upholstery houses, 
carpet and wall-paper houses—everybody—and then 


the trouble began. Her success encouraged others 
until now there is a horde of women shoppers.” 








In time some of them conceived the idea that 
they could enlarge their field of work so as to in- 
clude New York and Brooklyn. Little by little the 
shopper gave up all pretence of shopping. She 
simply lay back and drew commissions, 

She distributed her list of retail shops to her 
church friends, her card-club friends and patriotic- 
order friends and her fellow sisters at large, inform- 
ing them that she recommended her list of shops 
and that whenever they bought anything at any of 
these shops it yielded her a commission. 
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the shopper; as a mat- 
See ter of fact she had ad- 
vised a couple of hun- 








“So long as she did this work herself, actually doing the 
shopping and selecting the goods * * * retailers gen- 
erally recognized her and paid her a commission.” 


dred others to come in 
our store or several 
other stores, and upon 
our positive refusal to 
recognize her, she threatened to send a letter out 
to her entire list of friends cautioning them never 
to call upon us. Then we discovered that she had 
a list of several hundred ‘customers’ and it was 
obvious to us that with such a list she could not be 
doing a legitimate shopping business, 

“The shopper and her little graft scheme is one 
of the petty annoyances that we have to contend 
with, but it seems to be the kind of a nuisance that 
is growing every minute.” 

There seems to us but one way to treat this prob- 
lem, and that is on the basis of “value received,” 
whether the payment is for service, influence, or any 
other just claim. 





DESIGN 


T IS singular how some people still persist in the 

theory that there is nothing new in design; that 

everything is old, simply rehashed; hence protec- 

tion for design should be denied. They don’t seem 
to know that the United States government already 
recognizes a man’s rights to design protection and 
gives him this protection under the patent laws, and 
“Design Registration,’ is simply a less expensive 
method of providing adequate protection. 

“Alright,” says the skeptic, “if the government 
gives him protection, it has got to give him protection 
upon originality, hasn’t it?” 

“a. 

“Very well, show me any pattern around this shop 
that is original and I can show you plenty of other 
patterns that have the same details.” 

The trouble with this man is that he doesn’t know 
what constitutes originality. He is the kind of a man 
who would deny that the work of a poet laureate was 
entitled to distinction, because the poet used words 
that were in no way original—you can find them all 
in the dictionary. 

It’s the way a designer expresses his design that 
constitutes originality. Thousands of designs are 
made in the various design periods. Louis XIV, XV, 
XVI, Elizabeth, Queen Anne, and innumerable fa- 
mous artists made their reputations not upon originat- 
ing those styles, but by originating designs of those 
styles. 

Give an incompetent author the familiar scenes 
and plot of a play, tell him to put it into shape for act- 
ing and he will make a mess of it. 

Try to tell a good story as some monologue artist 
tells it, and see how you make out. 

What is there about a Millet or a Corot—a lot of 
sheep and grass, trees and a cottage? Nothing new 
about these details? No. But in the way the artist 
groups them and depicts them, you have a masterpiece. 

I would like to put these men who say there is 
nothing new in design up to a table and pile up before 




















REGISTRATION CAN BE PROTECTED 


them all the motifs they ever heard of, auricular 
shapes, anthemion and acanthus details, rocks and 
shells, frost formations, even to the bits of Chinese 
reminiscence—the whole familiar “bag of tricks” that 
you find in a Louis XV pattern and say to them, “Go 
to it, make a design.” 

They couldn’t put them together, and it’s the put- 
ting together of the elements that makes design. 

It is the same with music. 

You can find all the tones on the keyboard of a 
piano, but it is the ability to evolve those tones in 
harmony of juxtaposition that constitutes music. It 
is not the mere production of sound, and it is the pres- 
entation of harmonious forms that makes for the suc- 
cess of a design. 

Originality and newness is shown in the ability to 
produce a new charm, even with old motifs. A brick 
wall is old enough, but if you put a brick wall design 
into a madras curtain and hang it in the window, you 
have a new and original curtain design and you are 
entitled to protection. 


The Design Registration bill asks for the designer 
at least the protection that is accorded a photographer. 
A photographer will snap the camera four or five times 
and present to you four or five proofs and of the 
four or five proofs there will be just one that you like. 
They are all of the same general style—the same eyes, 
nose, mouth, ears, chin—and yet the print that you like 
and order appeals to you because of its pleasing ex- 
pression. 

It is this expression that in the eyes of the law 
constitutes originality and the government gives the 
photographer a copyright on the way he does your 
face, and you cannot reproduce it without permission. 
The photographer gets protection at a cost of $1, but 
the designer, who does nothing mechanically with a 
camera, but with brush by hand, and after years of 
study, experience and labor, has to pay $45 to get this 
same protection. 

What the new law provides is the same inexpen- 


sive method of protection that the photographer and 
the author are given. 


Piracy is generally practiced to-day because the 
present law exacts so high a fee that very few de- 
signers or manufacturers can afford it—make the fee 
low enough and piracy will cease. 
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N THE many years that have passed since the 
beginning of theatrical history, the stage has 
been looked upon as one of the most telling 
mediums for conveying a direct appeal to the 

people. 

Brieux gave the ultra touch to the educational 
phase in “Damaged Goods” and reformers of all 
kinds, as far back as Mrs. Stowe, in her plea against 
slavery, have used the stage to promote the differ- 
ent movements which they represented. 

Present day managers 


go with these decorative schemes. The shop 
decorator promptly covered his floors with black 
carpets, ordered black furniture, black-and-white 


silk draperies and a line of black-and-white mer- 
chandise. 


By the art of David Belasco, the fashion show 
of the stage reached its climax of stage realism. 
He covered his walls with real wall-paper, installed 
wooden wainscottings and wooden doors in his set- 
tings. His was the art of the realist and his work 
was responsible for many 





have evolved another phase— 
the stage as a Fashion Show. 
Fashions do not mean merely 
the fashions of the modiste or 
the fashions of the milliner. 
There are fashions in dra- 
peries, furniture and interior 
architecture and decoration, 
and the foremost decorators 


contribute their ideas to the idea be- 
present-day stage settings. A 

recent Broadway production came ¢ 
had an apartment setting that the dec- ~_ 
showed the most novel color : 
combinations and decorative orative 
effects. It was the last word issue 


in wall decoration, in curtains 
and furniture. 
It was due largely to the 


that it did. 





T was due 
largely to 
the stage that 
the black- 
and-white 


fashions in the decorative side 
of the fashion show. 

From the realism of 
Belasco the stage producer 
jumped to the impressionistic 
ideas of Bakst and Rhein- 
hardt. The idea of realism was 
scorned by these artists. They 
sought the suggestive, the 
impressionistic, and opened 
new vistas for the decorator 
and the designer. The color 
combinations of Rheinhardt 
and his own peculiar style 
have been followed alike by 
 wr™ all those persons who base 
creations upon the decorative 
arts. Both of these men, art- 
ists of the highest rank, have 















stage that the black-and-white 
idea became the decorative issue that it did. Stage 
managers took this idea in decoration and evolved 
the most generous settings in black and white that 
have ever been seen on the New York stage. It 
began with the musical show and ended with the 
melodrama. The furniture makers promptly turned 
out suites of black wood furniture, the upholsterer 
designed black-and-white satin fabrics to .cover it, 
the wall-paper man busied himself with black-and- 
white striped papers and putty-colored papers to 


St 


put into the decorative arts 
new thoughts, new ideas and a quantity of feeling 
that has done much for evolving the new fashions. 
Urban belongs in their category, for he, too, is 
responsible for much in our modern ideas of color 
and design. These men are distinctly creators of 
fashion and the stage is chosen as a medium by 
which they might teach and show fashions that have 
been copied and followed the world over. 
We do not ignore the importance of the fashion 
shows that are staged season after season in depart- 
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ment stores, and in certain theaters, but these shows 
are not literal representations of the stage, and, 
clever as they are, their relation to the real stage 
fashion display is only a commercial relation, and 
not governed by the limitations of the stage proper. 

Professional fashion exhibitors are also pioneers 
in theatrical effects, and stage producers may find 
it worth while to watch the developments in the 
fashion exhibit field. Marquis Paul Louis de Giaf- 
ferri, who is at present giving fashion shows with 
French models, in various American cities, recently 
described to us some background effects that are now 
being developed in Paris for use on his next visit to 
this country. We are not at liberty to reveal the na- 
ture of his experiments, but we can promise that if 
they are as successful as he seems now to anticipate, 
a big surprise is in store for those who are interested 
in stage development. 





STRONG SUPPORT FOR DECORATORS’ 
ORGANIZATION. 

HE article, in the last issue of “Tne Upuot- 

STERER,” suggesting the formation of an Asso- 
ciation of Interior Decorators, attracted wide atten- 
tion. We have received assurances from the 
following firms that they are much interested and 
will be represented at any meeting that may be 


held to consider the matter: 

Robert S. Farley, Herter Looms, the Hayden Co., 
P. W. French & Co., The Allen Studios, Inc., Wom- 
rath Bros. & Co., Waters & Crowninshield, Chamber- 
lin Dodds, Baron A. E. DeMeyer, Henry J. Davidson, 
J. R. Bremner, Inc., Hampton Shops, Ballou’s Interi- 
ors, Wm. Baumgarten & Co., O. H. Bauer, C. Victor 
Twiss, Tiffany Studios, C. F. Stromeyer & Co., Inc., 
Arthur D. Russell, G. W. Richardson & Son, G. Bo- 
vard McBride, John Hutaff, L. Alavoine & Co., Na- 
thaniel B. Beam’s Sons, John J. Morrow, B. Russell 
Herts, F. S. Butler. 


The great good work that is accomplished by the 
Bar associations, the Medical societies and Engineering 
organizations is accomplished through a membership 
that is made up of individuals. There are many mat- 
ters to discuss ; many reforms to be attempted through 
an appeal to individuals, no matter where or how em- 
ployed. 

The object of any association is to promote better 
fraternal relations. When this is established, many 
of the petty evils in the trade will be eliminated with 
little effort. The main object will be to foster and 
protect legitimate effort as against the inroads of the 
shopper and amateur. Exactly how far it may be 
practical to extend the influences of such an associa- 
tion is difficult to determine, but there is no reason 
why an association of decorators should not be made 
of heads of firms or representatives, provided they 
qualify under a fixed standard of membership. 

There is no trade or profession we know of that 
has more of a burden by impositions; is more im- 
peded in its progress by sharp practices; or more cut 
up by illegitimate competition and the operations of 
the ignorant and unconscionable. 

It would be strange indeed if an association of 
business men engaged in a profession so great as that 
of interior decoration would not find some good work 
to accomplish in the eradication of the abuses which 
burden them. We wouldn’t undertake to map out a 
plan for reaching these results. We have sufficient 
confidence in the men of the business to believe that 
a meeting would develop not only a better fraternal 
spirit, but bring about many needed reforms. 





HE Metropolitan Museum has for the past three 


years been giving courses of lectures especially 
designed in the interests of salespeople, buyers and 
designers of the large department stores. This year 
they have secured the services of Professor Grace 
Cornell, of Teachers’ College, who will conduct a 
course in “Good Color in Design.” 





Tapestry in Renaissance design, of the early Seventeenth Century, from Edgewater Tapestry Looms. 


























THE SALESMAN AS A 
STRATEGIST 


“Money is made on turnovers —lost on leftovers.” 














T’S a singular fact that the average salesman 
doesn’t want to be told how to improve his 
usefulness. “You can’t teach me how to sell 
goods,” he will observe. “You can’t tell me 
anything, I know my business. Salesmanship 
can’t be taught, a successful salesman is born not 
made.” We don’t know why it is, but nine travel- 
ing men out of ten regard the proposition that they 
could learn something by studying as impudence. 

It is an unpopular topic, and yet you never sit 
down with a half dozen traveling 
men and hear some of their tales of 
the road that you don’t get some- 
thing educational, and the ana- 


Calling a 


want to talk to Jones, he wanted to find out if he 
was in or out, and in the course of an hour he tried 
it again and discovering that Jones. was out and 
would not be in for a couple of hours, he hustled 
around to his store and in a half hour’s chat with 
the salesmen he learned just exactly what style of 
patterns were selling and what were lying in stock. 
Then he made his appointment with Jones, and 
although the buyer gave him little encouragement, 
he consented to look over the line. He didn’t 
believe there was anything he 
could buy and gave the same set 
of excuses. Now, when Mr. 
Teague showed that line he 





lytical mind can discover very buyer on didn’t show him a thing that 
easily why one man _ makes the tele would suggest unpleasant mem- 
$10,000 a year and the other ories. He showed him nothing 
$1,500. phone to of the kind of styles that were 

There are books and books make sure lying dead in his stock. He 


written on the subject, but they 
do not seem to hit the mark. 
The upholstery man _ will say, 
“Oh, that’s all right, those meth- 
ods are good perhaps in the boot 
and shoe trade, but they don’t ap- 
ply to my trade.” 

Some years ago Ed. Teague 
went into a town that shall be 
nameless and sold a cracker-jack 
bill of goods and some of the other curtain men 
that met him were amazed. 


ness. 


And it’s interesting to 
discover how he did it. The buyer was a man we 
will call Jones. It was the custom for the average 
salesman to call on Jones and get a date for show- 
ing the line, and Jones would come over to the 
hotel and look over the stuff, or he would refuse 
altogether to look over the line, as “business 
wouldn’t warrant it’—‘“he had all the stock he 
needed.” Now the way Mr. Teague handled the 
job was this: 

He called up Mr. Jones on the ’phone. Mr. 
Jones was in and would be at the ’phone in a min- 
ute or two, so Mr. Teague hung up. He didn’t 
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he is “out” is a novel 
way of commencing a 
campaign for his busi- 
This story tells 
how it was done. 


showed him only the kind of pat- 
terns that Jones had already dis- 
covered were good sellers. Asa 
result Mr. Jones sat up and con- 
cluded that Mr. Teague’s line was 
a great line and a splendid order 
resulted. 

If you are giving a dinner to 
a guest you make a hit with him 
if you serve him the things that 
he likes. The great trouble with the average salesman 
is that he doesn’t take the trouble to know anything 
about the buyer’s appetite. 

Get a bunch of traveling men on the corner 
and suggest that there are ways of selling goods, 
that a little care exercised, the same as you play 
chess—a little system, thought, and they will all 
throw up their hands and say, “Oh, give me the 
stuff at the lowest price and I’ll sell the goods all 
right.” And supposing that they do, how much do 
they make for the boss? Where’s the incentive to 
raise that salesman’s salary? 

In the colleges and in the retail stores they are 
all studying salesmanship; doctors, lawyers, engi- 
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neers, all have their associations where they study 
efficiency methods, and it is amazing that so many 
traveling men can perceive nothing in the subject. 

There is a paint manufacturing firm not far 
from New York that employs 300 salesmen. At 
regular intervals they hold conventions and these 
300 men get together and swap experiences. The 
firm and the heads of departments attend. They 
anything but practical selling points. 
a great deal to the educational side 
of the subject. I heard a man the other day tell a 
story that was food for a lecture course. Among 
other things he said that whenever he went into 
a town he invariably tried to show his goods at 
the stores, not at the hotel room. It was more 
trouble, it was a nuisance to drag his trunks from 
one store to another, but he found that it paid. If 
the goods were shown in the store the buyer fre- 
quently had some of his people look over the line 
and wherever he could get his talking points to 
the salespeople as well as to the buyer, he found 
that they were better able to sell his goods. 


don’t discuss 
There is 


A lace curtain man a few months ago struck 
the town of Warsaw, Ind. There was a firm there 
whose account was worth about $600 a year. The 
best thing they could sell was a forty-five cent net. 
When he arrived the buyer said, “Jones, I’ve got 
a job for you. There’s a lady here in this town 
who hasn’t found anything in our stock that suited 
her and we told her that when any traveling man 
arrived with a representative line we would call 


























her up and let her select exactly what she wanted. 
Will you help us out?” 

So Jones acquiesced and took great pains to 
show the lady every pattern in the line, with the 
result that he finally sold her fifty-three yards of $1.50 
net with edgings to match, a bill of about $85. He 
took this order around to the store and the firm 
were so pleased with the result that one of them 
said to the buyer, “Now here, if this man can sell 
$1.50 net it will pay us to have something better 
than forty-five cent stuff in our line.” That sales- 
man ‘took out of that store one order for a bill of 
$950, $350 more than he had in a year before. 





THE JOSEPH HORNE CO. INCREASE 
CAPITAL. 

Q* MAY 15 the stockholders of the Joseph Horne 

Co., Pittsburgh, will meet for the purpose of in- 
creasing the capital stock of the company- from 
$2,100,000 to $3,600,000. Exceptionally good business 
makes this expansion necessary, it is said, the company 
having experienced the most prosperous year in its 
history. 





N ATTRACTIVE line of inexpensive edgings and other 

trimmings for cretonne is being shown by the 
W. J. Rosenberg Co. in a series of effects that are 
very original. While the stock of standard colors is 
very extensive, the trade should bear in mind that it 
is a specialty of this house to match all materials 
which may be sent to them. 
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§$O CROWN one of the finest examples of 
modern mercantile buildings in the Fifth Ave- 
nue section with an unusual “play-ground” was 
not a lucky inspiration for Burton Bros. & Co., 

but the result of mature planning and an endeavor to 
apply the most serviceable theories of specialization in 
efficiency. 

J. Howes Burton is chairman of the Save New 
York Committee and has campaigned earnestly and 
successfully to eliminate the manufacturers of cloth- 
ing, cloaks, suits and similar lines from the Fifth Ave- 
nue retail shopping zone. In this zone are about 200 
manufacturers of these goods and through the efforts 
of Mr. Burton and the committee, 126 of these firms 
have signed an agreement to remove their factories 
on or before the expiration of their leases, an accom- 
plishment for business betterment that can hardly be 
estimated, especially in view of the fact that no further 
buildings are to be erected in this zone for manufac- 
turing purposes, and the remaining manufacturers will 
undoubtedly sign the agreement in time. By the erec- 
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The homelike rest-room of Fifth Avenue’s most modern mercantile building. 


MERCANTILE EFFICIENCY AND WELFARE WORK 





ca 






tion of manufacturing buildings outside of the re- 
stricted zone encouragement will be given to other sec- 
tions, and thecjty will starta new era of prosperity. 
So when Starrett & Van Vleck, the architects, were 
commissioned to design their new building, Burton 
Brothers had in mind a structure suitable in all re- 
spects for the location, Twenty-ninth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, for their great cotton-goods business. It 
is a model building of its kind, an ornament to the 
district, and one that may well be followed with benefit 
by others. Starrett & Van Vleck also designed the 
building on Fifth Avenue, occupied by Lord & Taylor. 
The illustration, showing a portion of the sales- 
room and mezzanine balcony, demonstrates the splen- 
did simplicity of the interior finish. The fixtures are 
of mahogany, the other wood work being finished in 
white, in a Colonial pattern, with no excessive orna- 
mentation. As a substitute for the usual semi-indirect 
lighting, frosted lighting groups are used, consisting of 
sixteen globes in a circle with a single middle light. 
The general offices, bookkeeping and accounting 
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departments are located on the mezzanine floor. Addi- 
tional display rooms and special salesrooms are on the 


second floor. On the next floor are the executive 
offices and the designing department. There is also a 


rest room for the girl employees, in which more than . 


the ordinary comforts are provided, including electric 
heaters and facilities for preparing lunches, etc. 

The shipping department occupies the entire 
fourth floor. Here again is another modern idea in 
successful use, a sound-proof room in which all incom- 
ing and outgoing boxes are handled, so that the noise 
of hammering and smashing is eliminated entirely. All 
shipments go from this floor in the freight elevators 
to the street floor, where they are loaded directly onto 
the trucks, in what, for want of a better description, 
might be termed a “mercantile porte-cochére,” loading 
and unloading being done with no obstruction to traffic. 

The entire roof, except for a space devoted to 
a meeting room, has a red-tiled deck, with a per- 
gola effect on the sides. Covering this deck, used 
principally for a handball court, is a heavy 24-inch 
diamond-mesh wire screen on a steel frame. The roof 
is open, yet affords protection and privacy, which are 
obtained by means of artistic screened windows, be- 
neath which are small balustrades. 

Giving onto the handball court is a meeting room 
or den. In this the color scheme is silver and red. 
The walls are covered with a silver metallic fabric, and 
the woodwork is brown English oak. The beamed 
ceiling has stenciled panels in between. The furniture 
is green wicker work, and the mat is of woven fiber. 
The curtains, cushions and other fabric decoration are 


of cretonne, in reds, green and white, in a pine-cone 


design. 

The winter hangings are a deep red color. The 
furniture and upholstering were supplied by Lord & 
Taylor. and W. & J. Sloane. 

For the use of the employees there have been in- 
stalled shower baths and other conveniences on the 





A new style of salesroom that combines selling and display 
features. General offices on the mezzanine floor. 























Roof playground and pan court as employees’ recreation 
place. 





roof floor, handy to the court. Ice water is piped to 
all floors, and the various floors are mechanically ven- 
tilated by the Carrier Air System. 





MILLER & MONTAGUE’S NEW SAMPLES. 
Mu“ & MONTAGUE are showing some very inter- 
esting new samples as a result of Mr. Miller’s 
recent visit to their European mills. 

Particularly prominent in the line of madras are 
some exceptionally fine designs in Chinese and Indian 
patterns. There is no scarcity of colors apparent in 
the range for they are offered in some fifteen com- 
binations of color, and there is splendid control of 
color expression throughout the entire line. This is 
particularly noticeable in a peacock pattern which 
offers an unusual opportunity for color handling. 

Thirty-one and 50-inch linens and repps are also 
an important part of the firm’s interests, and the new 
samples are exceedingly interesting. Floral effects are 
utilized in every conceivable way, all-over patterns 
and those which express the semi-futurist school of 
thought being worthy of special mention. This line, 
as well as the madras line first mentioned, attracts 
particular attention because of the color effects, which 
are directly applicable to present-day requirements. 
The Chinese vogue in furniture and furnishings finds 
appreciation here, both in design and color, and splen- 
did interior effects can be accomplished by planning 
draperies of these materials to associate with the 
modern furniture productions in the Chinese spirit, 
which are plentiful in the market. 





FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 

ee noteworthy in the line of W. J. Ping- 

ston & Co. are a number of filet panel and nov- 
elty curtains which are made up in very exclusive 
designs. The firm are also offering several fine ex- 
amples of antique and cluny laces mounted on voile. 

In stock for immediate delivery is a wide range 
of duchesse and Irish point curtains made up in white, 
ivory and beige. 
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BEDROOM DE LUXE IN A NEW YORK APARTMENT. 


The left half of this room is shown on page 37. 
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A PANEL TREATMENT, ENTIRELY MADE OF FILET 
LACES. 


These panels were made to special order by Joseph Popper for the Hayden Co., New York, and are part of 

an order for one of their clients on upper Fifth Avenue. The panels here shown are made of solid, hand-made, 

Italian filet lace, and no other material was used therewith. Other panels of the same character were made for 
the banquet room, living-room, and dining-room of the same home. 




















This picture represents a rather free use of the National Flag for decorative purposes. 
broken some of the accepted rules, he has produced an artistic effect that is both respectful and commendable. 





Although the decorator has 


THE FLAG IN DECORATION 


O-DAY, when the National flag is utilized 
for so many decorative purposes, it is desir- 
able for the decorator to understand some- 


thing about the proprieties and the fine distinc- 
tions in its use. 

We all know that the statutes of the United 
States forbid the use of the flag as a registered 
trade-mark, and for any purpose of advertising. 
Lettering, decoration and pictorial matter of any kind 
cannot lawfully be imposed upon the flag or any 
representation of the flag. 

When displayed in connection with other flags, 
whether state or foreign, the National flag should 
always be at the right. It is properly carried on the 
right in parade and if flown together with state or 
other flags the National flag should be on the right. 

Much discussion has arisen concerning the man- 
ner in which a flag should be draped at a window. 
The flag was not designed to drape and should always 
be hung in a window as if riding the breeze. In the 
case of the flag of the United States with the stripes 
running horizontally, the stars should appear in the 
upper right-hand corner when viewed from within 
the room, and in the upper left-hand corner when 
viewed from without. 

One may walk down Broadway or any thorough- 
fare in these stirring days and find one flag after an- 
other draped or hung contrary to patriotic ethics. If, 
in exgiency, the flag is draped, the stars should always 
be positioned as above stated. The stripes should 
never be hung vertically. 

Decorators frequently subjugate patriotic ethics 
to the decorative possibilities of material readily at 
hand. If due consideration is given both, the results 
will be most satisfactory to all concerned. Frequently, 
minor flags and decorations are seen draped over the 
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National flag. This is decidedly wrong and mani- 
festly disrespectful. If bunting is to be used, it should 
be draped under and not over the flag. 

In parade and display, the National flag comes 
first, the President’s flag second, the army flag third, 
the navy flag fourth and then follow state flags, the 
governor’s flag, and so on all along down the line. 

The National flag may properly be made to hang 
in convolutions such as would naturally be produced 
were it floating on the breeze. 

When suspended in a set manner across a thor- 
oughfare which runs East and West, the stripes 
should be horizontal and the stars should be to the 
North. Across a thoroughfare which runs North and 
South, the stars should be to the East. 

When the flag is flown at half staff as a sign of 
mourning, it should be hoisted to full staff at the end 
of the funeral. 

To fly a flag at half staff it must first be raised to 
full staff and then lowered. 

On Memorial Day the flag should fly at half staff 
from sunrise to noon and full staff from noon to 
sunset. 

There are no federal or other laws of observance 
concerning the use of the flag, but the patriotic socie- 
ties unanimously support the theory that the flag 
should not be used for draping or for covering scaf- 
folding, desks and boxes; that the red-white-and-blue 
bunting is proper for this purpose; and that the flag 
should be always “flown.” 

Old Glory should not be hoisted before sunrise, 
nor be allowed up after sunset. At forts and military 
posts, civilian spectators are expected to stand at at- 
tention and uncover during the playing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and upon the hoisting or the lower- 
ing of the flag. 
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The flag should never be allowed to touch the 
ground. 

When the flag is used as a trophy decoration 
against a wall, if hung crossed with that of another 
nation, the American flag should be at the right. 
When the flag is hung vertically (so that it can be 
viewed from one side only), the blue field should be 
at the right as one faces it. When hung horizon- 
tally, the field should be at the left. The flag should 
never be used to drape the front of a reviewing stand, 
or speaker’s platform, when it would be below persons 
sitting, neither should it be used as a covering for a 
table where things will be placed upon it. 

There are a great many temptations under pres- 
ent circumstances to display the flag without any re- 
gard as to how it may suffer in the display. From 
our office window we can see flags of all sizes, float- 
ing from flag staffs, dropped over the face of build- 
ings and suspended from window poles. Flags thus 
used continuously soon suffer from the abuse of the 
elements; the free end splits, the corners whip off, 
and the smart appearance of Old Glory is soon spoiled. 

For the repairing of flags and for the reinforce- 
ment of new flags so that they will better stand the 
abuse of the elements, the scheme herewith illustrated 
was learned from an old sailor, who had put it to 
practical use and demonstrated its superiority over 
other forms of reinforcement. 

In Fig. 4 we show a sketch of the free end of an 
American flag. It is a “sewn” flag, made up of alter- 
nating stripes of wool bunting. Excessive exposure 
of such a flag brings about the appearance sketched in 
Fig. 2, showing that the greatest wear is on the corners. 
A. reinforced flag wears longer and it is always better 
to do the reinforcing before the corners become dilapi- 
dated, but the same scheme is used for repairing a flag 
that has reached the condition of Fig. 2. 

A shaped corner patch, made of wool bunting, in 


stripes the same as the flag to which it is to be a)- 
plied, is made up as shown in Fig. 3, and sewn to tlie 
flag as indicated in Fig. 1. The edges are all turned 
under and the seams are double-stitched.. Just what 
the advantage may be of having the bias edge notched 
is hard to explain, but the writer has seen demonstrated 
the superiority of this sort of patch over one shaped 
like Fig. 5. 

In reinforcing a new flag only one patch is re- 
quired on each corner, but in repairing a torn flag two 
patches should be used at each corner, so as to hold be- 
tween them the weakened fabric of the flag ‘itself. 





HAVE ADDED NEW LOOMS. 

HE removal of Henry Goldthorp’s plant from 

2615-35 North Fairhill Street to Jasper and Or- 
leans Streets, Philadelphia, has been necessitated by 
the steadily increasing demand for his product. Six 
additional looms have been added to the equipment. 

The complete line of curtains and draperies is to 
be seen in the showrooms of Henry Kest, Hartford 
building, New York. 

HE Scranton Dry Goods Co., Scranton, Pa., ex- 
fj pect to occupy a new store at Lackawanna and 
Wyoming Avenues, by mid-summer. It estimated 
that the new building will cost about $200,000, and 
will provide 100,000 square feet of selling space. 





b Frohock Furniture Co., Columbus, O., have 
increased their capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 
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SAN FRANCISCO NOTES. 
URNITURE FASHION WEEK, recently observed at 

San Francisco, and said to be the first event of 
the kind ever held in the United States, is to be re- 
peated as an annual event and consideration is being 
given by the furniture dealers of the city to the propo- 
sition of holding it twice a year, once in the Spring 
and again in the Fall. The recent affair was conceived 
and managed by A. L. Crane, secretary of the West- 
ern Retail Furniture & Carpet Dealers’ Association. 
Practically every store in San Francisco handling fur- 
niture or draperies took part in the event and many 
went to great pains and considerable expense to put 
in elaborate window displays, decorate their stores, 
and feature home furnishings in attractive newspaper 
advertising and handsome posters. 

One of the finest displays was made by the City 
of Paris, which gave over three large windows to its 
decorative department. Elaborate panels were in- 
stalled, giving the effect of a fine mansion, and antique 
furniture was used, with hangings to match. At the 
close of the furniture show the settings were used for 
a display of fine gowns. . 

Bare Bros. installed a very unique display at their 
Geary Street store, the idea being to produce an effect 
similar to that of looking through the window of a 
private residence. The exterior of the house fitted 
up against the plate glass, with two windows at the 
proper level through which shoppers could see a splen- 
didly furnished living-room and glimpses of a room 
beyond. 

The Newman Furniture Co., for the past ten 
years located at Eighteenth and Mission Streets, San 
Francisco, have removed to a large four-story brick 
building at Seventeenth and Mission Streets. ‘The 
drapery department is located on the ground floor, 
while the rug and carpet departments are on the third 
floor. 

The Sarsi Studios, formerly on Oak Street, San 
Francisco, are now located at 361-363 Golden Gate 
Avenue, where a very instructive display room has 
been installed. The firm make a specialty of mantels 
and garden furniture in caen stone. 

W. & J. Sloane have installed, under the personal 
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direction of Eugene G. Simons, the carpets, draperies 
and furniture in the new Matson liner Maui, recently 
completed at San Francisco. This firm has also the 
contract to furnish about twenty-three thousand square 
yards of battleship linoleum for the new Southern 
Pacific office building on Market Street, the largest 
contract of the kind ever let on the Pacific Coast. 

George Uhl, treasurer of Uhl Bros. of San Fran- 
cisco, has returned from a six weeks’ trip to Hon- 
olulu. 

The Jenans, Samuels Co., formerly of New York, 
have opened an Oriental rug studio at 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, and are making a specialty of 
repairing rare rugs. 

Arthur Brown, formerly of New York, has 
opened an interior decorative studio at 68 Post Street, 
San Francisco. 

Under the auspices of the San Francisco Art 
Association a lecture will be given in April at the 
Palace Hotel by Arthur U. Pope, of the University 
of California, on “The Art and Human Interest of 
Oriental Rugs.” 

The John Breuner Co., of Oakland, Cal., have 
removed to a new eight-story structure at Fifteenth 
and Clay Streets. Furniture is shown on the first, 
mezzanine, third, fourth and sixth floors, the second 
floor is devoted to carpets, rugs and draperies, while 
the seventh and eighth floors are given over to storage 
and to the carpet and drapery shops. Following the 
opening the employees were the guests of the firm 
at a banquet at which manager O. F. Olsen presided. 


S. H. Kinney, formerly with the John Breuner 
Co. at Sacramento, Cal., has been placed in charge of 
the drapery department of the Dunn & Frazier Co., 
of that city. 

Burgess & Olsen, Sacramento, Cal., have been 
succeeded by the Burgess Furniture Co., headed by 
Warren E. Burgess. 

J. C. Stockwell, for many years secretary and 
general manager of the Pease Bros. Furniture Co., 
Los Angeles, has resigned to engage in other lines of 
business at Pasadena, Cal. 

The Meyer Department Store Co. has been in- 
corporated at Los Angeles, Cal., with a capital stock 
of $2,000,000 by H. D. Meyer, M. M. Meyer and A. S. 
Sundbye. 

Weinstock, Lubin & Co., who conduct a large de- 


partment store at Sacramento, Cal., will erect a one- 
story addition, 160x200 feet. 

The Modesto Furniture Co. have opened a store 
at Modesto, Cal., and are carrying draperies in con- 
nection with a stock of home furnishings. 

The Crescent Dry Goods Co. have awarded a con- 


tract, valued at $400,000, for the erection of a seven- 
story store addition at Spokane, Wash. 
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WORKROOM HINTS 
ON DRAPERY 
ALTERATIONS 











T THIS season of the year there are innumerable 
opportunities for the live department manager 
to make considerable money in his workroom 
by making over draperies. Customers moving 

into new homes, or rearranging the rooms of their 
present homes, frequently find it desirable to have their 
draperies altered, rather than purchase new ones. 

Where it is possible to match absolutely the old 
materials that have been used, it is simple enough to 
lengthen portiéres, widen valances, and add to draperies 
that already exist without a great deal of ingenuity 
being required. But when it is impossible to match 
the materials that have been used and other material 
must be associated with the old materials in a har- 
monious way, considerable care and cleverness must be 
employed in order that the finished result shall not be 
a “botch.” 

On the opposite page we show several illustra- 

tions of valances which suggest alteration possibilities. 

























































































Fig. 1 shows a simple shaped valance, with ap- 
pliqué decoration that can be extended by the altera- 
tion suggested in Fig. 1A. Figures 2 and 2A, 3 and 
3A are self-explanatory, and these simple schemes of 
extending valance treatments will doubtless suggest 
many others. 

The lengthening of portiéres is not quite so simple. 
In Fig. 4 we show a simple portiere of velours. 

This porti¢re has been lengthened by adding new 
material at the top and covering the seam by a cross 
band of galloon. Tabs of galloon, joined to the cross 
band, disguise the fact that it covers a seam. By this 
means a foot has been added to the length of the por- 
tiere. 

If more of the same material cannot be obtained 
different methods are suggested: 

First, the use of two tapestry or embroidered 
bands, the top one four inches, the bottom one eight, 
as shown in Fig. 4B. Cover the seams with a small 
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cord or trimming. Second, as in 4C, use a broad band 
of velours of a harmonizing shade, plain or embroi- 
dered, and cover the seams with a galloon. Third, as 
in Fig. 4D, use a narrow band, say six inches wide, of 
velours that will harmonize with the original curtains, 
and supply the remaining six inches by a seven-inch 
panel at the top of the doorway. This will cover the 
rings and pole with an inch to spare. This panel is 
covered also with velours so as to match the band 
which has been added to the portiéres. 

Quite a different plan is presented in Fig. 4E, in 
which a grill, one foot deep, supplies the discrepancy 
in the length of the portieres. 

In Fig. 4F a similar effect has been obtained by 
the use of a chain and metal ornaments. 

The objection that “every repair job postpones the 
sale of a new article” is not worthy of serious con- 
sideration, because we are figuring workroom advan- 
tage, and there is as much profit in the workroom on a 
repair job as there is on a new one. Furthermore, 
many customers would gladly pay the cost of altering 
their present draperies to better suit their needs, where 
they would not be prepared to spend the amount neces- 
sary to purchase complete new draperies. 

There is no reason why every workroom should 
not have a profitable amount of “made-over” work 
every season, and a little judicious advertising, or pos- 
sibly a show-window display of what has been done 
with some particular example of alteration work, will 
stimulate inquiries along this line. 
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EAST INDIA ART OBJECTS. 
| grr who are visiting New York during the next 
few weeks, who are interested in light India 
draperies and East India art, will find a very fine col- 
lection of draperies and embroideries, carved and in- 
laid furniture, printed curtains, mats, lamps, mattings, 
and metal work shown by M. J. Bhumgara. 

Some embroidery curtains, from Cashmere, are 
shown with Jacobean and Elizabethan motifs. 

There is also a great variety of embroidery frag- 
ments, pillow tops and table squares. 

Many of these articles are remarkably low priced 
and will, no doubt, make an appreciated addition in 
the upholstery stock of many buyers. 

There is no question of the greatly increased popu- 
larity of Far Eastern art, and East India has come 
into its full share of the prosperity which has shifted 
from Constantinople to the other side of the continent. 
Mr. Bhumgara is probably the best known East India 
dealer in decorative art. 





McCREERY’S DEPARTMENT IN SUMMER 
DRESS. 
R. MUNRO’S department, at the New York store of 
James McCreery & Co., presents an unusually 
attractive appearance at this time. The heavier goods 
have been all taken away from the prominent aisles, 
and Summer draperies of cretonnes, prints, and light- 
weight curtain materials 
are conspicuously feat- 
ured throughout the de- 
partment. 

Porch swings or 
couch hammocks occupy 
extensive space, and are 
‘ee offered in exclusive 
styles that command 
prices above the aver- 
| | age. 


= 
: 


| One of the most in- 

teresting features of the 
| | floor is Mr. Munro’s 
display of willow furni- 








ture. It occupies a broad 
space right through from 
one side of the floor to 
the other and extends 
down one side of the de- 
































partment. These wil- 
4 ° 
% HATE low pieces are not the 
& 4 = . . . . 
mB Cor ie average individual piece: 
a cD) & 4 


= ordinarily carried with 
an upholstery stock, but 
are special suites for 
living- rooms, dining- 
rooms, bedrooms, unus- 
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A “Sharonware” bird-bath. The bird-bath has helped to 
interest many in stone furniture who had not previously rec- 
ognized its decorative possibilities. 


ual in design and upholstered in fine fabrics, some of 
them $5 per yard and over. 

One of the new attractions in this department is 
a little cottage effect with stucco walls and veranda 
arranged to display porch shades. Incidentally the 
windows are properly curtained and are strong in 
suggestive value with regard to the facilities of the 
department. 





AN EVIDENCE OF CAPACITY BUSINESS. 


NDER date of March 28, the Klearflax Linen Rug 

Co. sent out a change of prices, and at the same 
time advised their customers that they could not ac- 
cept orders for future or current shipment, earlier 
than for eight weeks’ delivery. We quote the follow- 
ing significant paragraphs from the notice: 

“Our factory capacity has been largely increased 
since last summer; our sales have run beyond our 
anticipation. We are working day and night and we 
are endeavoring now to extend our productive ca- 
pacity to care for our immediate demands. We hope 
to succeed in this, although, as you well know, prompt 
delivery of necessary machines is almost unobtainable. 

“We do not want you to push the sale of our 
Klearflax Linen Rugs if we cannot supply them, nor 
do we want to discourage your selling our rugs when 
we hope to be able to immediately increase our ca- 


pacity to care for all orders. We thought it only fair 
to you and to us to tell you what the present situation 
is, ask you to continue your orders to us, and we will 
advise you immediately as soon as there is prospect 
of better deliveries. 

“We are discontinuing efforts to enlarge our ter- 
ritory under present conditions, and concentrating all 
our energies to caring for customers with whom we 
have established relations. Another year we shall 
have greatly increased production capacity and we 
still hope to care for all the orders from your section 
this year.” 





UNUSUAL SERVICE BY AN UNUSUAL 
HOUSE. 
HAT is probably the greatest single trade stock of 
fine furniture for the various uses of the home, 
and in the widest range of styles, is that now on ex- 
hibition at the New York Galleries of the Grand 
Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. The arrangement of the 
twelve galleries is such as to not only display the pe- 
culiar merits of each particular piece or suite of furni- 
ture, but to convey a very definite idea of its artistic 
worth as applied to the home of the ultimate user. 

The impression of completed and home-like 
rooms was brought about artistically by the use of floor 
coverings, draperies and art objects gracefully ar- 
ranged. 

When the New York Galleries opened these 
salesrooms for the use of the decorative trade, they 
accomplished with striking success an ideal method of 
selling to the public and to the trade from the same 
stock by allowing the maximum discount to the legiti- 
mate decorative buyer. Shops in cities outside of 
New York, as well as those of the Metropolis, are in 
position to give a service to many of their patrons 
through these galleries without the necessity of carry- 
ing an extensive stock, at the same time being assured 
of an excellent profit and of courteous, business-like 
co-operation on the part of the salesmen in charge. 









At the left, an unusual dining-table, and below, a luxurious 
day-bed, in the line of the New York Galleries. 
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HERE has been a great deal of discussion of late 
& een with regard to the pricing of commodities 
for retail sale. 

Touching on the influences which control the 
fixing of prices, a certain buyer recently remarked: 
“If I could go through the lines of all the rug manu- 
facturers and pick out from each line two, three, or 
more of his best numbers, and assemble these together 
on my floor, I would have an all-star line that I could 
sell at top prices.” 

This assertion would imply that appearances count 
for a great deal in the marketing of merchandise, re- 
gardless of quality. We have contended always that 
manufacturers should give more consideration to the 
art quality of their products, not neglecting intrinsic 
worth, but recognizing the fact that the eye value, the 
artistic appearance, will appeal to consumers who 
have no ability to judge intrinsic worth. Indeed, it 
is not unusual to find a thing that is intrinsically cheap 
outsell a more worthy article, because of its attractive 
appearance. 

There is another point brought out by this state- 
ment and that is that the consideration of eye value 
in selecting stock simplifies the resale of that stock. 
Therefore the manufacturer who fully appreciates eye 
value in getting out his product can get a better price 
than he can from mediocre inartistic things of similar 
quality. 


w HA T ee ee 


ANUFACTURERS, who in the past have been 
M guided very largely by European examples, 
have in the last few years been thrown so much upon 
their own resources that their productions to-day 
present a wide range of thought. 

We note this particularly in cretonnes and printed 
stuffs, and conspicuous above everything else is the 
fact that little or nothing is being done in period styles. 


There has been some tendency towards the 
Egyptian and Chinese, especially in the carpet trade; 
and in the near future we will unquestionably see the 
adaptation of Indian and Japanese motifs and per- 
haps South American and Philippine. 

We illustrate on the opposite page some ideas 
which we believe express a compromise between the 
purity of the Far East and the demands for mod- 
ern craft. 

The Far East went to nature for its motifs. The 
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EYE VALUE THE CONTROLLING 
PRICE FACTOR 





In our reference recently to the work of the buyer 
in a one-man-power department, the theory of eye value 
was touched upon in the following paragraph: 

“T discovered a new line of cretonne patterns this 
past season that had the patterns usually found in 
import goods. I immediately marked these at a dol- 
lar a yard, although not a single piece cost over 3714 
cents per yard, and the average cost was 30 cents. 
These sold quite readily, and our customers secured 
their money’s worth, as the quality was standard.” 

It would be folly to conclude from this that 
goods are worth only what they appear to be worth, 
because there are many intrinsically valuable kinds 
of merchandise that have a commonplace appearance, 
but the fact remains that these things do not sell as 
freely as do the more attractive commodities. 


Said a man recently, “I have heard a lot of this 
talk about artistic merchandise, and quality merchan- 
dise. Personally, I can’t see anything in it—it’s the 
price that sells our goods; as a matter of fact, they sell 
themselves.” “That may be true,” replied a friend, 
“but most goods which sell themselves, because of 
price, are unprofitable things to sell. Think over the 
lines of goods in the market on which the low price 
is the chief sales argument, and it’s dollars to dough- 
nuts that the man who makes them has got to make 
his revenue from some other line of goods, or he will 
soon go out of business.” 


es ST ¥F¥YLEeS BE? 


Italian designer of the medieval days recognized the 
great value of Eastern design, then represented by 
the Turkish and West Persian production, and ab- 
sorbed the conventional floral in nearly everything 
that he did. 

So we to-day find ourselves leaning in the same 
direction. We recall a few years ago when black 
grounds came in; everybody made black grounds till 
it was done to death; then florals, with black stripes; 
then splotchy patterns, without much form, but good 
in coloring—crazy things that looked well in a Sum- 
mer house with wicker furniture and grass matting. 

To-day the mere splotchy stuff will not go, be- 
cause it is no longer novel. To succeed a thing must 
not be merely quaint, but of reasonable design quality, 
of reasonable conformation, simple, with something 
of the spirit of the old art trend to give it conviction 
and to relate it to existing furnishings. 
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MODERN DESIGNS FOR PRINTED OR WOVEN TEXTILES. 


See text on opposite page. 
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TWO VIEWS IN MARSHALL FIELD & CO.’S NEW YORK 
SHOWROOMS. 


See text on opposite page. 























MARSHALL FIELD & CO. OPEN NEW 
SHOWROOMS. 

N IMPORTANT event in the history of the New York 
A trade is Marshall Field & Co.’s opening of a new 
and extensive wholesale upholstery department in the 
Albemarle Building, Broadway and Twenty-fourth 
Street. 

While the firm have for some years carried cer- 
tain lines of upholstery goods in New York, the new 
department is an expansion of this business, equipped 
to meet every demand of the decorator and retailer. 
The showroom is on the ground floor ; business offices 
on the third floor ; stockroom in the basement. A very 
complete stock will be carried and the premises are 
equipped with fixtures and display systems that will 
not only present the goods to the best advantage, but 
expedite deliveries. 

The Albemarle Building is one of the best known 
buildings in this well-known neighborhood. Marshall 
Field & Co.’s wholesale departments will have general 
showrooms covering two entire floors in the building 
and, of this space, approximately 50x150 feet are de- 
voted exclusively to the display of upholstery goods on 
the ground floor. 


Around the walls are handsome glass cases, the 
backs of which are treated with paned mirrors to rep- 
resent French windows, fully draped. This arrange- 
ment is not only very rich and decorative, but shows 
how materials appear in actual use. Other portions of 
the walls have been treated with a high, paneled dado 
of mahogany, finished in a rich dark brown color; the 
upper wall is gray. 

The display fixtures and furniture throughout the 
showroom are also of mahogany and a plain gray car- 
pet covers the floor. The business office of the depart- 
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View in Marshall Field & Co.’s new showroom. 














ment at the rear is separated from the showroom by 


a glass screen. 

Among the Canterbury decorative fabrics shown 
are innumerable printed linens, hand-blocked chintzes 
and hand-blocked cretonnes. There is a large stock of 
velvets in the new stripes and in plain goods; also a 
line of plain taffetas especially suitable for boudoir 
draperies. 

There is a large variety of damasks and tapestries. 

Silk casement cloths, excellent for shirred Italian 
blinds as well as other window curtains, are shown in 
very pleasing all-over self-colored designs. 

Among the brocades are many excellent examples 
of Eighteenth Century styles. There are also Portu- 
guese embroidery designs, early Renaissance, etc. 

A double-face Van Dyke velour is an especially 
desirable material. 

Tapestries that show a modern style French stripe 
are peculiarly effective. Among these is a pattern that 
has a pale purple stripe alternating with a broad black 
stripe against which is a pattern of pendent, cone- 
shaped flowers, designed in dull gold, purple and burnt 
orange. Another coloring of this design shows stripes 
of burnt orange alternating with broad black stripes, 
against which the pattern appears in old blue and dull 
green with touches of cerise. 

In the fifty-inch hand-blocked linens is one show- 
ing a bird and verdure design in pomegranate, green 
and blue in soft tones—a printed warp effect. This 
pattern is also made with jaspé ground. 

There are many Chinese designs in the hand- 
blocked fifty-inch linens. Printed velvets in Chinese 
colorings on a black ground are especially effective. 

For wicker furniture there are many thirty-one- 
inch hand-blocked linens in stripe and floral designs. 
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A hand-blocked chintz with a velvety, black ground 
and a bird-and-flower design, a little East Indian pat- 
tern, in purple and green, are notable. Many of the 
hand-blocked chintzes are particularly good for lamp- 
shades. 

Among the firm’s colonial drapery fabrics there is 
a great number of stripe and floral designs and many 
very interesting stencil-like treatments, including de- 
signs of trees in silhouette, birds and baskets of flowers 
in the modern style. 





SOME INTERESTING STATISTICS. 

HE DuPont Fabrikoid Co. recently compiled some 
E Gein concerning the automobile industry, 
which have a bearing on the use of their product. To 
quote from their statistics: 

“There were 1,617,708 motor vehicles manufac- 
tured or put on the market in 1916. 

“Seventy-five per cent. of the number of cars sold 
are known as standard cars, and sell for $1,000, or 
less. 

“Of this number 60 per cent. are being upholstered 
in fabrikoid,” a very significant compilation of fig- 
ures which indicates the acceptability of fabrikoid as 
a leather substitute. 

There is an undoubted advantage in using fab- 
rikoid for upholstering purposes when the price 
limit or the supply situation is a controlling factor, 
because of the uniformity of grade, and the definite 
width. There are no weak spots, blemishes, nor 
rough edges, and wastage is reduced to a minimum. 
This material reproduces the luxury of upholstery 
leather and is grease and stain proof, as well as 
washable. 





NEW DAMASK TEXTURES. 
HERE are several samples in the new line of the 

George Brooks & Son Co. that indicate a definite 
advance in domestic upholstery manufacture. 

The strongest feature of the display is unques- 
tionably the damasks, and these comprise a very wide 
range of Renaissance designs in all the popular fur- 
nishing shades. Companion fabrics offer the same de- 
signs broken by vertical stripes in light colors with 
cream, white, and gold predominating. The luster of 
these fabrics makes one, at a distance, take them for 
silk, but this particular range is composed of mercer- 
ized cotton. 

There are others of mercerized cotton and arti- 
ficial silk, and several very rich fabrics that are prac- 
tically all silk, constituting a range of associated dam- 
asks that are a credit to American upholstery devel- 
opment. 

Many of these damasks are offered on black, rich 
brown and mulberry grounds, and in addition to those 
with the all-over designs, the same stripes may be 





obtained with plain backgrounds, permitting a com- 
bination of effects that adds much to their practica- 
bility. 

There are many new numbers in verdures, and a 
splendid range of tapestries for the upholstering of 
large furniture pieces, wall-coverings and portiéres. 
These new tapestries are in addition to a very com- 
plete line of Gobelin and verdure effects; figured 
stripes in small patterns ; mercerized tapestries in which 
the pattern has a brilliant repoussé effect, and Chinese 
designs that follow the usual colorings of the Chinese. 


CHANGES OF SALESMEN 


George Mason, for a great many years with 
Mills & Gibb, in the lace-curtain department, has 
joined the staff of Emden & Wormser, to cover Illi- 
nois, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota from Chicago west. 

A. J. Raine is now representing the W. J. Rosen- 
berg Co. in the state of Ohio. Mr. Raine’s office is at 
503 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland. 

Robert W. Hanson has joined the F. J. Emmerich 
Co., where he will represent Warner & Sons’ line of 
upholstery fabrics. 

F. H. Kammler will represent the Marshall Field 
& Co.’s Canterbury decorative fabrics in the Eastern 
territory, with headquarters in the Blake Building, 
59 Temple Place, Boston. At this address the firm 
have established headquarters which they occupied 
March 1. A showroom has been fitted up in a thor- 
oughly attractive manner. 

The Pacific Coast salesrooms of Stroheim & Ro- 
mann have been removed from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles and occupy Room 601 in the Story Building. 
The change will be effective April 15, James Gillies 
continuing in charge. 

The Chicago salesrooms of Stephen Sanford & 
Sons., Inc., will be removed about April 25 to the 
thirteenth floor of the Lytton Building, State Street 
and Jackson Boulevard. 

Garrett J. Hart, formerly associated with the 
Chester Lace Mills, has become associated with 
Sidney Bernheimer & Co., New York, and will rep- 
resent them in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Eastern Pennsylvania. 

L. B. Dizik, 19 State Street, Detroit, Mich., has 
been appointed representative of the Brooks & Foshay 
Co., Inc., in the state of Michigan. 

A. H. Jacobs, who for the past ten years has been 
connected with the Elliot, Tayler & Wolfenden Co., 
Detroit, Mich., in their drapery and upholstery de- 
partment, is now connected with the John Kroder & 
Henry Reubel Co. Mr. Jacobs will represent the firm 
in the state of Michigan, part of Ohio, Indiana and 
Canada, succeeding the late Mr. Tibbenham. 
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HE work of the convention of April 17 

will be valuable in bringing together and 

crystallizing the efforts of the various asso- 

ciations concerned in the welfare of the 
decorative trades. 

Joseph Urban, the scene painter, whose “Urban 
settings” are familiar even to vaudeville audiences, is 
very much interested in the work of the Convention 
and the influence of men like Urban in presenting to 
thousands of people every night their exquisite color 
thoughts is of value to the decorative trades. 

David Belasco is interested. No man has a 
greater regard for the niceties or the proprieties of 
environment than he. When you see a Belasco 
play, you see the stage set accurately in every de- 
tail. There isn’t a thing that is “fake” in any 
Belasco setting. His tapestries, his furniture and 
furnishings are real. Mr. Belasco possesses a pri- 
vate collection of antiques superior to many of the 
museum collections and he uses these pieces gener- 
ously in his stage settings. 

The moving picture is another great influence 
and this medium, which reaches the public when 
the public is seated comfortably and in a receptive 
mood, is important beyond calculation. Nobody 
knows better than “THE UPHOLSTERER” staff how 
conscientiously the moving picture men mount 
their plays. They realize that they have not the 
aid of elocution, or the flesh-and-blood personality 
of dominating actors. All they can give is a pic- 
ture, and the men responsible for the environments 
make studious use of “THe UPHoLsTerer” library. 


THE “MOVIES” A DECORATIVE STIMULUS 





On the right the upholstering and cabinet shop of a moving 
picture studio. A part of the property rooms and workrooms 
of the Vitagraph Co. 
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When they project upon the screen a picture 
of a beautiful room, it is bound to have an impres- 
sion upon several million people. When a mother 
sees a picture of a nursery showing miniature fur- 
niture of a beautiful type and not of a toy character, 
it is bound to leave an impression. Talk about ad- 
vertising—millions of women who go to the mov- 
ing picture shows are informed for the first time 
in a film, like the one illustrated herewith, that 
there is good furniture for the “kiddy’s” room, a 
thing she didn’t know before, and she is likely to go 
out and inquire about it in the stores. 


We go to a moving picture show and we see 
very frequently the new fashions for women. To 
be sure they show nothing in color, but the audi- 
ence is very much interested just the same. 

Lately, we have noticed men’s fashions. An 
audience would be equally interested in an illus- 
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A ‘‘MOVIE’’ SCENE OF CHARACTERISTIC COMPLETENESS. 


“Talk about advertising—millions of women, who go to the moving picture shows, are informed for the first 
time in a film, like the above, that there is good furniture for the “kiddy’s” room that is not mere toy fur- 
niture, a thing they didn’t know before, and they are likely to go out to look for it and inquire about it in 


the stores.” 
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tration of a man’s room, the den, the boudoir, or 
the nursery, with “cut ins” of samples of all the 
funny nursery wall-papers, draperies and furniture 
in detail and the assemblage of these units in the 
completed room. 

When we read of the Astor baby and of the 
fact that it costs sixty thousand dollars a year to 
support the youngster, as shown by the court 
records, this fact, brought before an audience and 
followed up by an illustration of the kind of a room 
such a youngster is likely to occupy, would be 
vitally interesting. 

It would be interesting also to show interiors 
from the homes of famous people, selecting always 
homes that have good advertising or decorative 


value. The subject is so broad that it has no limi- 
tations and it is to be hoped that the decorative 
trades will co-operate with the motion-picture peo- 
ple and stimulate this sort of picture work. 

It’s of great publicity value. Of course, the 


old lantern slides will put a picture on the wall, but 
it doesn’t give that vitality and naturalness which 
the moving human figure possesses. 

One of these days when the motion picture will 
be shown in actual colors, it will have a still greater 
value and be of immeasurable influence. 

If it is possible, as the Convention proposes, to 
organize local Art in Trades Clubs in every city 
of the United States, it should be also possible to 
have special lectures, accompanied by pictures. 
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oT so long ago the term “shopping” was consid- 
N ered as an apt description of the habit of looking 
at materials in different places and comparing them 
in order to enable purchasing at the lowest possible 
cost. The term to-day has a much greater signifi- 
cance, inasmuch as the finest retail establishments now 
pride themselves on being “shops” rather than stores, 
and the term “shopping” has come to mean the prac- 
tice of searching out the most desirable merchandise 
to suit the needs of the shopper. 

Moreover, wé are convinced from the changes 
that have come about in the character of retail stores, 
that “shopping” is really a matter of necessity. The 
things that were formerly bought for utilitarian pur- 
poses merely may still be found in the kind of stores 
where they have been sold always, but the more de- 
sirable things, either better intrinsically, more stylish, 
or more modern, are carried by stores which make a 
specialty of things of the better quality which do not 
compete in price with things more ordinary. 

To illustrate a point: take the matter of a bird 
cage. Time was when the ladies went to a tin shop, 
or to the basement of a department store, and bought 
a steel wire and tin, or a brass wire and brass bird 
cage, purely an article of utilitarian interest for the 
purpose of housing a bird. Nowadays the stylish 
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shopper in quest of a bird cage is more apt to find 
her needs best supplied in an up-to-date gift shop, 
or in an upholstery department, or in the studio of 


an interior decorator. It will probably be painted or 
enameled in attractive colors, it may still be of metal, 
but is equally likely to be made of bamboo or of 
willow. 

The prosaic flower pot is no longer displayed in 
its original clay form, but is painted, striped, and 
ornamented until it is a commanding item of furnish- 
ing, either with or without flowers. 

Many other things of common every-day use have 
been subjected to the attentions of the decorative 
“artiste” and while they may serve no larger purpose 
than their more plebeian relatives in the hardware de- 
partment, they have been lifted from the realm of the 
mere utilitarian to that of the exclusive and artistic. 

These are the kind of things that interest the 
“shopper.” They are not always easily found and 
the popular shop makes a practice of seeking out the 
sources from which they come, and of offering them 
in surroundings which enhance their artistic value. 

The upholstery department is the logical home 
of unusual decorative bric-a-brac, and aggressive 
buyers have found it a profitable venture to maintain 
stocks of novelty pieces for sale at all seasons. 































AN ATTRACTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
N THIS page we present two views of Mr. 
Benoit’s department with the Hunter, Tuppen 
Co., Syracuse. These illustrations represent the view 
a customer gets entering the department from the ele- 
vator. Mr. Benoit states that he is doing some very 
interesting decorative work and has recently handled 


some good contracts. His department made the drap- 
eries and shades for the new Masonic Club in Syra- 
cuse; also the draperies for the New Genesee Motor 
Car Co.’s showrooms. 


MR. BRAGDON’S NEW VENTURE. 
* haan H. BRAGDON has opened a studio for interior 
decoration in Philadelphia, under the name of 
the Arts-Crafts League, with an office in the Finance 
Building, South Penn Square. Mr. Bragdon will have 
a line of samples, photographs, etc., and will do gen- 
eral decorative and furnishing work. 

Although he has been located in Philadelphia for 
the past few years, Mr. Bragdon was formerly in busi- 
ness in New York where he is well known through- 
out the wholesale and retail trades. 




















FIRST MEETING OF THE UPHOLSTERY BUYERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, MARCH 23, 1917. 
Back row, left to right, F. H. Screaton, G. H. Alderton, E. E. Barling, W. Davis, C. F. Snyder, T. J. 


Laflin, James Munro, C. R. Clifford. Front row, left to right, John W. Stephenson, S. L. Leon, James C. 
Riley, S. S. Anhalt. 


UPHOLSTERY BUYERS 


HE convention that is to be held April 17, at 

the Hotel Astor, has already accomplished one 

result which will be far reaching ; the formation 

of the Upholstery Buyers’ Association of New 
York, 

When the Chairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements planned the Convention, he discovered 
that the silk manufacturers were organized and would 
be represented at the Convention by Charles Cheney ; 
that the upholstery manufacturers were organized and 
would be represented by John W. Snowden; that the 
wall-paper men, the lighting fixture men, the museums, 
the furniture trade, the curtain manufacturers, the 
commercial travelers, the carpet men were all repre- 
sented by associations and all pledged to the support of 
the Convention; the upholstery buyers were repre- 
sented by David Theall, of the Upholstery Buyers’ 
Association of Boston, and at once it became obvious 
that if the New York upholstery trade was to partici- 
pate in a work of this character, it should be organ- 
ized. As a result invitations were sent out suggesting 
the idea and the upholstery buyers in the city of New 
York, Brooklyn, and Newark responded to the call 
and on the evening of March 23 formed an association, 
with James Munro, temporary chairman; John W. 
Stephenson, temporary secretary. 

A Constitution and By-laws Committee was ap- 
pointed composed of Charles F. Snyder, James C. 
Riley, E. E. Barling, S. L. Leon, and James Munro. 
Also a Plan and Scope Committee, composed of S. S. 
Anhalt, G. H. Alderton, T. J. Laflin, F. H. Screaton, 
W. Davis. 

A subsequent meeting was held on April 10 at 
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which by-laws and constitution were adopted, and the 
suggested plan and scope for the activities of the or- 
ganization were approved. 

David C. Theall, president of the Upholstery 
Buyers’ Association of Boston, was a guest of the 
New York association, and made a brief address con- 
cerning the benefits the Boston buyers had received 
through their association. He congratulated the New 
York buyers on their enterprise and expressed pleas- 
ure at the enthusiasm with which they were under- 
taking the formation of an association. 

Officers for the current year were elected as fol- 
lows: President, James Munro; vice-president, E. E. 
Barling; secretary, S. S. Anhalt; treasurer, T. J. 
Laflin. 

Membership Committee, S. F. DeLuna, chairman ; 
T. J. Laflin, William Henderson. 

Welfare Committee, S. U. Oliver, chairman; W. 
Davis, S. L. Leon. 

Those present included: T. J. Laflin, Charles F. 
Snyder, S. U. Oliver, S. S. Kaufman, S. F. DeLuna, 
G. H. Alderton, S. L. Leon, F. H. Screaton, D. C. 
Theall, B. Mendel, S. S. Anhalt, James Munro, James 
C. Riley, William Henderson, J. W. Stephenson. 

The enthusiasm with which these men came to- 
gether gives food for thought. 

The buyers of Boston have been organized for 
nine years. 

The buyers of New York are now organized. 

There is no reason why this movement should 
not extend to every city in the United States. The 
department buyers occupy important positions. They 
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are more largely responsible for the education of the 
public than any other class. 

While the decorator is talking to two or three 
clients, the upholstery buyer has an audience of two 
or three hundred. 

A woman goes to a decorator when she has made 
up her mind. Thousands that have no thought for 
the subject are impressed by the power of suggestion 
in the dry goods store when the buyer appeals, as the 
missionary appeals, to those who are indifferent or 
unconvinced. It places heavy responsibilities upon the 
upholstery buyer and his salesmen to .properly guide 
such customers, so many of whom are untutored. 
They influence them by the stock they show; by the 
displays they present in their show-windows. 

It is of vast importance that these buyers should 
get together and study the possibilities of their call- 
ing; that they should establish higher ethics, higher 
standards, and should consider their business prob- 
lems; and above everything else, should encourage a 
co-operative spirit which is helpful in all conditions 
and in all trades and professions. 

The good-will of a customer is of obvious value, 
but the good-will of a competitor is frequently an un- 
considered asset, although to our mind an asset of the 
utmost value. 

All of which must have frequently occurred to 
the heads of the New York upholstery departments 
because the opportunity for coming together was ac- 
cepted with enthusiasm and unanimously. 

If this is the sentiment that exists in New York, 
it needs only a leader in each of the various cities of 
the United States to bring about local associations of 
a similar character. 

The Convention of April 17 proposes “to arouse 
the retailers in every city in the United States to the 
necessity for organizing their salespeople into asso- 
ciations that will study the subject, and, by co-operat- 
ing with local Art and Betterment Societies, arouse 
public interest in better home furnishings.” 

We commend this idea to the upholstery buyers 
of all cities and it is not an impractical suggestion that 
when these associations are formed they can organize 
a national body, a Federation of Upholstery Buyers’ 
Associations, that could meet once or twice a year at 
a time when most buyers come to New York. 

It is not a mere vision to predict that when this 
is accomplished these buyers can convene two or three 
hundred strong and their Federation Conventions will 
promote a great and a lasting influence. 





—— Bensinger Outfitting Co., Louisville, have in- 
creased their capital from $35,000 to $125,000. 





E. C. Carter & Son will remove their Chicago 
office to room 1701 Heyworth Building on May 1. 





SUPREME COURT VOIDS “LICENSE” 
CLAUSES. 


DECISION of far-reaching significance has just 

been handed down by the Supreme Court under 
date of April 9, with regard to public and private 
rights along certain lines 

With regard to price-fixing restrictions by means 
of “licenses,” in the public use of patented articles of 
the Victor Talking Machine Co., and many other cor- 
porations, such restrictions were declared illegal and 
void. 

In a decision with regard to patents, it was de- 
clared that the plan by which patented appliances 
have been given to the public upon royalties, with a 
license merely for their use—not an outright sale— 
was void, as a mere and “poorly-concealed purpose for 
maintaining and fixing prices to agents and pur- 
chasers.” | Se 

Patentees of machines cannot prescribe what other 
material shall be used with their product, the court 
holding that a contrary practice would be “gravely 
injurious to the public interest, which is more a fa- 
vorite of the law than is promotion of private for- 
tunes.” Patents of machines are, therefore, limited 
to the mechanism itself, and patentees may not re- 
strict their use to any particular supplementary ma- 
terial. 


This is a clear-cut definition of the principle that 
the purchaser of an article becomes its owner and 
controller without influence or restriction on the part 
of its former owner. It is a direct contradiction of 
the “license” clauses which now appear on many ar- 
ticles of merchandise, and this new interpretation of 
public rights will, doubtless, have a far-reaching ef- 
fect on the sale and use of such articles. 





HAVE ERECTED TEMPORARY STORE. 


FOX & co., Hartford, whose premises were de- 
G . stroyed by fire recently, are erecting a tempo- 
rary store, and expect to occupy 12,000 square feet by 
the middle of April. The entire temporary store will 
provide 52,000 square feet, and there will be nothing 
of a temporary character, either in its appearance or 
conveniences. Plans are being completed for the 
new permanent store on Main Street, which will be 
an eight-story building, up-to-date in every way. It 
is expected to be ready for occupancy by the middle 
of August. 





F. WILLIAMS, upholstery buyer for the Alms & 

e Doepke Co., Cincinnati, reports a steady increase 

of sales in his department, and a general improve- 

ment in tone. Orders placed prior to the advance in 

prices enable him to make a satisfactory showing at 
moderate prices. 
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Harry B. Kirk, for the past seven years uphol- 
stery buyer for the Rosenbaum Co., Pittsburgh, sev- 
ered his connection with this firm on April 7, having 
built his department up to a business of a quarter of 
a million dollars yearly. Mr. Kirk is spoken of by 
his traveling friends as a live wire, and in retiring from 
the Rosenbaum Co.’s department he carries with him 
the very best wishes of this firm. He intends re- 
maining in the upholstery business, but his future 
plans are not yet announced. 

Joun M. Ren, formerly with P. W. French & 
Co., has joined the Gotham Decorating Co., Newark, 
as buyer and manager. 

Orto Rauscu, who had his training under the 
late Louis A. Kurr, at Altman’s, and who has been 
for some time with the Greenhut Corporation, Inc., 
has been appointed assistant to CHARLES F. SNYDER, 
in the upholstery department. 

H. L. Fay, who has been connected with Gimbel 
Bros., Philadelphia, during the past twelve years, has 
accepted the position of upholstery buyer with the 
Rosenbaum Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Fay was Mr. Duffy’s 
assistant during the past five years. Prior to that 
time he was in charge of the basement. A. J. Mc- 
Gonigle, formerly in charge of the lace-curtain stock, 
succeeds Mr. Fay. 

L. E. Rappiey has succeeded R. L. Brodt as up- 
holstery buyer for Davison Bros. Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

S. S. KaurMAn, formerly with the Earle Store, 
Philadelphia (successors to Berg Bros.), has been 
appointed buyer of the basement upholstery depart- 
ment of Gimbel Bros., New York. The basement 
department is under the merchandise supervision of 
S. S. ANHALT. 

Eucene I. Hitts has been appointed assistant 
buyer of Stern Bros.’ retail upholstery and lace-curtain 
departments. Mr. Hills, a graduate of Sloane’s 
wholesale department some years ago, was several 
years with Wananiaker’s, and is well fitted to become 
Mr. BartTLetT’s assistant. 

L. J. Nicoras has resigned his position as buyer 
and manager of the rug, carpet, upholstery and decora- 
tive departments of the Pelletier Co., Sioux City. He 
has no definite plans for the future. 
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Harry I. STert1nc, who opened the decorative 
and furniture shop of May’s, Inc., Providence, R. I., 
three years ago, has joined the staff of the Tilden, 
Thurber Co., taking charge of the decorative and fur- 
niture departments. 

H. A. Gittum, who has been since 1908 buyer 
of upholstery goods, floor-coverings and kindred lines 
for the Marston Co., Inc., San Diego, Cal., has re- 
sighed this position to go into the real estate business. 





KARPEN’S CHICAGO SALESROOMS. 


HE announcement of the sale of the Karpen Build- 
i. Chicago, to the Standard Oil Co. has oc- 
casioned considerable inquiry among the furniture 
trade as to the location of the Chicago salesrooms of 
S. Karpen & Bros. All uncertainty can be set at 
rest, as it is definitely stated by the firm that they will 
continue to occupy the Karpen Building for exhibit 
purposes for another year—possibly two years. A 
new location will be determined upon as soon as a 
desirable property can be secured, and the trade will 
be advised in ample time when a new location is 
chosen. 





ART IN TRADES CLUB ACTIVITIES. 


T HE Art in Trades Club have arranged to give a 
series of talks and lectures which will be open 
to the public. These lectures will be held at con- 
venient times and places, and will do much to identify 
the Art in Trades Club with the progressive spirit 
that is actuating all organizations in the applied art 
field. 


The first lecture of the series was given by Henry 
T. Davison, in the lecture hall of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Saturday evening, April 14. No 
charge was made for admission, and Mr. Davison 
took for his subject the question, “What Is the Matter 
With My House?” 

The program committee of the club are to be con- 
gratulated upon their enterprise, and it is to be hoped 
that the rank and file of the club will lend them their 
heartiest support in making the series an unqualified 
success. 
















































Eugene I. Hills 
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HEADQUARTERS ON NOVELTIES. 

HE Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co. are constantly bring- 
T ing out new and original ideas in novelty fur- 
niture, especially the kind of things that sell well in 
upholstery departments, as well as strictly exclusive 
furniture stores. The line of cedar chests being 
shown by the firm is large and made up in new and 
clever designs. Their mahogany serving trays are ex- 
ceptionally good sellers, also their tea wagons, in 
fumed oak and mahogany. Several fine screens made 
up in period designs, book blocks, candlesticks, chil- 
dren’s play houses and many other nursery furnish- 
ings are attracting considerable attention at the New 
York office. 





A GOOD ADVERTISING SCHEME. 

ouR model apartments in the Jeanne Marguerite, 

778-780 Madison Avenue, at Sixty-sixth Street, 
New York, have been arranged by Gimbel Bros. as 
suggestions to those who are interested in fine apart- 
ments, furniture, hangings and floor coverings. The 
arrangement of these apartments was under the su- 
pervision of W. J. Flocke, who is in charge of the 
department of interior decorations at the New York 
store. 
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Department display showing new Summer draperies in the 
upholstery stock of Stewart & Co., Baltimore. 





ACCEPTABLE CONCRETE FURNITURE. 

HE Sharonware Workshop of New York, makers 
T of concrete furniture, -have just issued a hand- 
some catalogue containing many interesting illustra- 
tions of their ware in actual use, both indoors and out. 
Sharonware, through generous advertising, is one of 
the better-known grades of concrete furniture. The 
variety of pieces they manufacture is very extensive 
and includes many unusually handsome designs. A 
copy of their catalogue in the files of decorators will 
prove to be a valuable source of suggestions. 





CHICAGO MEN TAKE REFERENDUM. 


T HE Furniture Merchants’ Club, Chicago, adopted 
recently some very stringent resolutions defining 
the position of the organization with regard to open 
furniture warerooms. Pursuant to the resolutions 
adopted, each furniture manufacturer, jobber and ex- 
position building manager is being requested to state 
in writing: 

“That he will not sell merchandise directly or indi- 
rectly at retail. 

“He will restrict sales to regularly established 
dealers who operate legitimate retail furniture stores 
or department stores carrying a regular stock of fur- 
niture. 

“He will not admit retail customers to factory or 
exhibition rooms accompanied or unaccompanied by a 
dealer. 

“That he will cause the wholesale selling price to 
be marked in plain figures at all times on each piece 
of goods on exhibition. 

“That all goods sold will be billed and delivered 
to a dealer only and not delivered direct to a consumer.” 





The adjoining cut illustrates an Italian candle fixture, the 
stem of which is provided with silk cord wrapping and a 
silk tassel. This fixture is of exceptionally good proportions, 
and is one of the “Woodfibre” products of the Falkenbach 
Mfg. Co. This firm are in a position to satisfy the ever- 
increasing demand for fixtures, sconces and lamps of the 

Italian Renaissance period. 
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A UNIQUE DECORATIVE EXHIBITION. 

or the purpose of bringing together the decorator, 
F the public and the work of the art school, as it 
relates to practical interior decoration, an exhibition 
of original designs for interiors was recently opened 
at the galleries of Mrs. Elsie Cobb Wilson in the court 
of the Winsor Arcade, on Fifth Avenue. 

Mrs. Wilson has been for some years interested in 
using the designs made by the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art, and this exhibition consisted 
of about sixty sketches, the work of students in this 
school. Some of these decorative schemes have been 
carried out in actual work and others are in the proc- 
ess of being carried out. 

The idea worked out in this exhibition is original 
with Mrs. Wilson and marks another phase of de- 
velopment in the movement which is bringing the pub- 
lic into closer touch with decorative matters. The 
large attendance of people who are in a position to 
make use of the best type of decorative work in their 
homes and the practical help they found in this exhi- 
bition are further evidences of the present intense 
interest in interior decoration and the receptive atti- 
tude of the public. 





OTHER BAZAARS MIGHT COPY. 
N UNUSUAL feature of the Bazaar to be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, May 12 to 21, for the 
benefit of the Actors’ Fund of America, is the plan by 
means of which merchants who donate gifts to the 
Bazaar will receive the greatest possible amount of 
publicity during the Bazaar. 
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Above, and at the bottom of the right-hand column, sketches from the exhibition of student’s work recently held in 
the court of the Winsor Arcade. 






Waldemar de Bille is arranging the fair as a series 
of trade expositions, and every article is to display the 
name of the donor, together with the address of his 
place of business. 

Inasmuch as the maangement expects a quarter 
of a million people to view these exhibitions, the ad- 
vertising value of such a plan will be worth the consid- 
eration of those who are disposed to make donations. 





OUIS BERMAN, furniture dealer, has removed the 
L office and showrooms, formerly at 852 Ninth 
Avenue and 312 West Fifty-fourth Street, to their 
new location, 127-129 Columbus Avenue, between 
Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth Streets. 
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Lounsspury—The wife of J. E. Lounsbury, who repre- 
sents Scheuer Bros., passed away Tuesday, March 20, after 
an illness extending over a considerable period. Mr. Louns- 
bury is receiving the sympathy of the trade in his bereave- 
ment. 





BHuMGARA—M. Bhumgara, of M. J. Bhumgara, sailed 
March 12 for Bordeaux, France, where he will spend some 
time in European markets and also visit the Paris and Lon- 
don offices. 

CLEAVELAND—Walter Avery Cleaveland, formerly pro- 
prietor of the Sign of the Hammer, an unusual decorative 
shop in Montclair, and well known in the New York market 
from his having been connected with various decorative in- 
terests in this district, has engaged with the Halle Bros. Co., 
Cleveland, as contract decorator. Mr. Cleaveland has made 
a particular study of the subject of color. We hope to pub- 
lish in the near future some examples of Mr. Cleaveland’s 
work in the West. 

Powers—R. G. Powers, of the Palruba Mfg. Co., has 
just returned from a recreation trip to points South. He 
reports having had a very pleasant and profitable rest. 

Butson—D. F. Bulson, upholstery buyer for Blooming- 
dale Bros., is receiving the congratulations of his friends on 
the birth of a son, Saturday, March 23. 

JAmieson—Word has just been received by the New 
York office of Alex. Jamieson & Co. that William Jamieson, 
second son of Alex. Jamieson, was killed this week in an en- 
gagement in France. 





A NEW EMBROIDERY STUDIO. 


HE Willich Embroidery Studios, 129 Fifth Ave- 
i nue, New York, are executing for the trade 
Bonnaz and hand-needlework embroidery, on various 
fabrics, of unusual merit. The examples show mod- 
ern art tendencies to a marked degree, yet reproduc- 
tions of any design can be made, also certain paintings 
can be artistically copied. 

It makes very little difference what fabric is used, 
as the embroidery can be brought out in silk, worsted, 
mercerized cotton or metal thread. The accompany- 
ing illustration is reproduced from a set of window 





Bonnaz embroideried valance; produced by 





the Willich Embroidery Studios. 


hangings in which the draperies and valance are of 
silk velours and the particular stitch shown is drop- 
stitch Bonnaz machine work. The effect of the fin- 
ished article is somewhat similar to petit point work, 
but in higher relief. This particular stitch adapts it- 
self well to drapery hangings, chair seats and backs, 
pillow tops, etc. 

These studios offer a service that the decorative 
trade and furniture manufacturers will find of value, 
executing various styles of hand and machine em- 
broidery, also furnishing special stencilings of unusual 
artistic merit on jute and coarse fabrics. 


[SPECIAL NOTICES | 


charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


THE PETTIS DRY GOODS CO., of Indianapolis, Ind., 

can use the services of a first-class drapery salesman; 
all year position and good salary to man who can qualify. 
Give age, years of experience, present employer and sal- 
ary you now receive in letter of application addressed to 
General Superintendent. 


NOVELTY CURTAIN MANUFACTURER desires res- 
ident representatives. Strictly commission basis. State 
territory. Address “Curtain,” care The Upholsterer. 


NOVELTY CURTAIN .MANUFACTURERS’ ATTEN- 

TION—A live all-around man, desiring to change, now 
general manager of a factory, does the buying, designing, 
advertising and acts as salesmanager. Will talk business 
with parties interested, large experience, good connec- 
tions, a hustler. Address “Reliable,” care The Upholsterer. 


YOUNG WOMAN with experience in decorating. Knowl- 

edge of period furniture, and executive ability, desires 
position with reliable firm in New York. Can create 
scheme of furnishings and carry it through. Address 
“Ability,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—An energetic, experienced superintendent for 
contract work. Application will be treated confiden- 

tially. Apply, stating full particulars and experience, to 

“Superintendent,” care The Upholsterer. 

OPEN FOR POSITION as buyer of imported and do- 
mestic carpets, rugs, draperies and furniture, also as 

decorative salesman. Can furnish first-class references 

Address “Buyer,” care The 
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WANTED—SALESMAN for New York City and vicin- 

ity, to sell high-class line of lamps, mirrors, etc., to the 
better class trade. Good proposition to the right man. 
State experience. Address “High-Class,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


YOUNG MAN thoroughly acquainted with manufactur- 

ing of novelty curtains would like position as factory 
foreman. First-class cutter. Can give ideas and esti- 
mate costs. Address “Irish Point,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Commission firm now forming desires to 

represent manufacturers of scrims, marquisettes, lace 
curtains, upholstery goods, cretonnes, etc., for the uphol- 
stery trade. Address “Representation,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED— Experienced, Metropolitan 

trade, by manufacturer of upholstery goods. A man 
with ability, who can get the business and not promises. 
Liberal commissions. No novice need apply. Address 
“Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY MANAGER at present assistant buyer with 

high-class firm, Chicago and New York, would con- 
sider change. English and American wholesale and retail 
_experience, draperies, carpets and decorations, or would 
consider good wholesale representation; Chicago and Mid- 
dle. West preferred. “Business,” care The Upholsterer. 


LINE WANTED—PACIFIC COAST salesman with ten 

years’ road experience, considering change. Successful 
record. Al references. Address “Coast,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


FOR SALE—Half interest in a window shade and awning 

business, established twelve years, doing $75,000 yearly. 
Reason for selling, have interest in other line which re- 
quires most of time. Excellent opportunity for some one 
to pick up. Will take about $15,000 to handle. Address 
“Window Shades,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—tThe services of a thoroughly competent 

workroom foreman. One able to design and superin- 
tend the making and hanging of all branches of high-class 
draperies. Age 30 to 35 years preferred. Position per- 
manent. Give full particulars regarding your last position 
in first letter. Address “Foreman,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A young man to assist in calling on the re- 
tail trade in Philadelphia by a large domestic lace curtain 
manufacturer. Address “Domestic,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—By a large Southern California department 

store, drapery salesman, one who can suggest good schemes, 
and capable of selling rugs, furniture, and wall-paper. When 
applying give references, details of past experience, firm with 
at present, age, and salary expected. Address “California,” 
care The Upholsterer. 








WANTED 


By manufacturer, successful salesman for Mid- 
dle-West territory, for established line of dra- 
pery fabrics, Satisfactory terms to right man. 
| Address ‘‘Confidential,’’ care The Upholsterer. 

















Wycombe Company 


Incorporated 
Upholsterers to the Trade 


317 to 323 East 34th Street 
New York 


Phone Murray Hill 5319 
Intelligent Service by Mail 
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LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
ALL FAST COLORS 


WE ARE USING EX- 
ACTLY THE SAME 
HIGH GRADE DYES WE 
HAVE ALWAYS USED 





AVOID COMPLAINTS BY 
RECOMMENDING THAT 
YOUR CUSTOMERS SELECT 
BOYLE’S STRIPE : : : : 


JOHN BOYLE & CO., Inc. 


Established 1860 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
112-114 Duane Street 202-204 Market Street 
70-72 Reade Street 
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Domestic Upholstery & Drapery Manufacturers 


Abbott, A. Theo. & Co., 215 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 2546) ......0+0-0++- sees 9 
Barber, J. W. & Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6960).......-..+eeeeeeeees 18 
Bennett & Aspden Co., Philadelphia, (Gramercy 6960) .<........++++ +++ 18 
Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549).......-+-+- 25 
Bromley Mfg. Co., 200 §th Ave. (Gramercy 4192)......+--eeeeeeereees sees 16 
Brooks, Geo. & Son Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6712)..........++ee+0++ 17 
Brown, W. H. Son & Co., 395 Broadway (Franklin 5091).....+-++-.++++ 36b 
Butterfield, Fred & Co., Inc., 725 Broadway (Spring 5944)......--++++++++ 7 
Cheney Bros., 4th Ave.and 18th St. (Stuyvesant 780).........-+++++eeeee 15 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., 93 Franklin St. (Franklin 4800).........+++++- sees 3 
Derk, Joseph & Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia.............++seeees 23 
Derk & Wahl, Frankford, Pa.....cccccccccces cocccccsscccescesccccccocces 26 
Dexter Mills, 910 Broadway (Gramercy 157). ..-- .sccsseeeeeseveccceces 28 
Edgewater Tapestry Looms, 2 W. 45th St. — — pkdegdeehiancann 22 
Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 3408) .. perbeaa vedas ae 
Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Farragut sett. etbnbenenonnnseeceoecades 31 
Lewis, Robert Co., Bridesburg, Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000)......+-.. 26 
Loveman Bros, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 157)...--+---seesseeseeeeeeeees 32 
McLean, Andrew Co., 12 E, 2ad St. (Gramercy 962),........sesseseeeess 28 
Mitchell, P, R. Co., 73 sth Ave. (Stuyvesant 384) ......cseecccscceeeseecee 14 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4357) .......-+eeeseeeeees 11 
Orinoka Mills, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152)........ceeeeeeees 8 
Penn Tapestry Co., Glen Riddle, Pa. (Stuyvesant 4000)..........+.: aoe 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia (Gramercy 9)..........++++e+- 23 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Peamlerd, PBs ccccccccccccccccccccccccccvcecccs 110 
Royle, Geo. & Co., Frankford, Pa., (Stuyvesant 3681) ......+++sseeeeeeee 22 
Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. 2ad St. (Gramercy 5968) ........--seeseeececcceees 30 
Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc., 126 5th Ave. (Chelsea 7578) .......seseeeeeee 28 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540-2541). ........seeeeees 2 
Whiteley & Collier, Philadelphia............ cccccccrcccvccccscsccccccees 30 
Willich Embroidery Studios, 129 5th Ave. (Gramercy WBZ) ooccccccccecce 33 
Woods, Joseph W. & Sons Co., 354 4th Ave. (Franklin 3686)............ 15 
Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525)......e+++sse.eseseees 19 


Madras, Crete, Etc. 


Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392)... .s+sescccccccesseeees- 19 
Bromley Mfg. Co., 200 §th Ave. (Gramercy 4192). .....seccesessseesesees 16 
Brooks & Foshay, 49 W. 24th St. (Farragut 8966) ...........scsesecesees 23 
Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 W. 32d St. (Madison Square 5183)........... 36-36a 
Emden & Wormser, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 4767)......00+esccsecseseees 28 
Haughton & Lee, 15 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6069).........ceeececesees eeecee 16 
Jamieson, Alex. & Co., 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 6310)........000.eeceeeee 19 
Lewis, Rob’t Co., Bridesburg, Phila. (Stuyvesant 4000)..............000- 26 
Loveman Bros., 906 Broadway (Gramercy 157)........ssese+escscsescess 32 
Miller & Montague, 13-15 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 112)........+ssseseeeseees 32 
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Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4357) ..........sseeesseee- II 
National Lace Co., 141 §th Ave. (Gramercy 3787) ..........seseseeceesees 36b 
Orinoka Mills, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152)... ..........0002. 8 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Frambford, Pas.ccccccccccccccccoccccccsccescssees 110 
Roche, John M., 45 E. 2oth St. (Gramercy 5502) ........seseseeeee cccoce HD 
Ryan & McGahan, 30 E. arst St. (Gramercy 3915).........sseeeccceescees 28 
Ryer & Cashel, 11 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 5968) ..........eseeeeeseees cocee 90 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540-2541) ..........seeeee0 2 
Wilson,’ P. K. & Son, 132 5th Ave. (Chelsea 7800)... ......cceseeeceeeses 36d 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236)............... 9 
Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525).........00..0 sseeee 19 
Upholsterers and Decorators for the Trade 
epamhamn, Cochin &. B Co, Gaia ccassasccecs cxces cedcsecscocscesens 107 
Hacker’s, 30 E.. 20d St. (Gramercy $994) .....-ccccs- cccccccccccccccce eccce 88 
Wycombe Co., Inc., 317 E. 34th St. (Murray Hill 5319)...........seeeee 89 
Garden Furniture and Decorative Pottery 
Kraus, J.C. Cast Stone Works, Inc., 363 cane Avenue (Murray 
Hill’ NN an v09eed cece cccedéaibnhleedenssetess cher eue0000sceseseseeeers« 103 
Sharonware Workshop, 83 Lexington Ave. (Madison Square 7827)...... 98 
I, SUNN, HITE oe dd hen cccncdccdcoccacecdcessceconse 100 


Lace-Curtain Specialties 


Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392) .....-+-+eeeesseeeeseereres 19 
Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549)........... 25 
Bromley Mfg. Co.,200 5th Ave. (Gramercy 4192) ....++++++++ee- snessaemekl 16 
Brooks & Foshay Co., Inc., 49 W. a4th St. (Farragut ven si evocccccssee OS 
Burns Lace Mfg. Co., 68 E. 131st St. (Harlem 5171)... wistreenee 2 
Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 W. 32d St. (Madison Square 5183). eee + 36-368 
Chester Lace Mills, 1182 Broadway (Madison Square 2374) .--...-+ +++. 23 
Criterion Decorative Co., Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000).......... 36b 
’ Daly & Morin, Ltd., Montreal, Canada.........esseeceeeceeeceeecees ie 2 
Emden & Wormser, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 4767) ...----seeseeessecesees 28 
Glaenzer et Cie., 33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6365) .--..++..-.++ ee et 27 
Haughton & Lee, 15 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6069) ........seeceeececeeecece 16 
Heim, S. W. & Co., 33 E. 21st St. (Gramercy 877).....-.+seeeeeeeeeeceee 36b 
Jamieson, Alex. & Co., 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 6310) ........eeeeeeee csus 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 507)... sseeeeeeseees 29 
Lowenfels, B. & Co., 32 Cooper Square (Spring 4170) ........seeeeeeeeeee 12 
McMahon & Cremins, 404 4th Ave. (Madison Square 7778)......-...+++- 30 
Meyer, H. F. & Co., 40 E. 2ad St. (Gramercy 795)..---.sssseevececeseeces 30 
Moskowitz Bros , 12-16 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 778)..... nieiie’ aannaienaeets 30 
National Lace Co., 141 §th Ave. (Gramercy 3787).........eeeseececeesceee 36b 
New England Mfg. Co., 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1289)...... tne sedssses 30 
Neumaier, Eugene & Co., 3 W. 18th St. (Chelsea 3866)..........+02e eee 23 
Patching, John F. & Co., 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 2785).....--.....e00++ 14 
Patchogue Mfg. Co., 1115 Broadway (Farragut 9270) .........seseeeseees 26 
Pingston W. J. & Co., 115 E. 23d St. (Gramercy 3124)..+-...0eeeeereeeee 18 
Pollitz, LeFort & Keon, Philadelphia (Murray Hill 1054)......... sssece 26 
Popper, Jos., 131 E. 23d St. (Gramercy 2791).........eseseseeeecceccccecs 20 
Powdrell Mfg. Co., 33 Wormwood St., Boston (Gramercy 1999) ....+.+++- 23 
Quaker Lace Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 545).......-sssseessecseeeees 34-35 
Ries, E. & Co., 110 5th Ave. (Chelsea 3354) .....+.csecececcceccescecseves 23 
Roche, John M., 45 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 5502)......ssseesesccscecesees 36b 
Ryan & McGahan, 30 E. arst St. (Gramercy 3915)........eseceserecceeces 28 
Saubiac. B. & Son, 19 E. 24th St. (Madison Square 1843)...... pilgiveceus 32 
Schelling, H. F., 79-83 5th Ave. (Stuyvesant 3070) .........cssesceeceecees 23 
Scranton Lace Co., 212 5th Ave. (Madison Square 4208).........++-e0+- 13 
Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 9 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 1887)........+-+- oueeen 36b 
Steno Cite Cartels Ca, BOOG voccccvcvccccccccdecc cscs scccees: cscesees 18 
Sturzenegger & Tanner, 105 5th Ave. (Stuyvesant 5522)....+.++....eeeees 30 
Veith, F. & Co., 45 E. 17th St. (Stuyvesant 123) ..........cesesceeecccees 30 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co., 212 Fifth Ave. (Madison Sq. 6557) ....... 36b 
Wilson, P. K. & Son, 132 §th Ave. (Chelsea 7800).........sc000++ sesceecs 36d 
Window Decorative Works, Cleveland... es eivecssnee 0 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley ‘28).. oom 2 


Importers and Jobbers 


Altman, B. & Co., §th Ave. and 34th Street (Murray Hill 7000) ........- 5 
Bhumgara, M. J., 230 5th Ave. (Madison Square 8875)....... isenaeesbans 104 
Burch, A. F. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich......... eben bias nese cbenmeneeevane 6 
Glaenzer et Cie., 33 W. 34th St. (Greeley 6365) ........ccccccceceecccecees 27 
Hémance, Nicolas, 225 5th Ave. (Madison Square 6328).........+sss+see 108 
Johnson & Faulkner, N. Union Square (Stuyvesant 4850)..............+ 3€d 
Lee, Arthur H. & Sons, Ltd., 2 W. 47th St. (Bryant 1234)...........-06 1 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 114 5th Ave. (Chelsea 3862)..........eeeeee00 2 
Morimura Bros., 53 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 3850) .......0eseccssccscccecees 95 
Procter & Ce... 3 W. sits BE, (Gamtbay S906) oc ccccccvecccecccccccscccesces 34 
Schneider’s Sons & Co., Peter, 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 3773).......++-- 6 
Schumacher, F. & Co., 5 W. 37th St. (Greeley 3485) ..........ceeeceeseees 10 
Stroheim & Romann, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 5047) .........0.-seesseee0+ JOC 
Thorp, J. H. & Co., 4th Ave. and 19th St. (Gramercy 4330)...........-+.+. 18 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236)...........+++- 9 
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Brooks & Foshay Co., Inc., 49 W. 24th St. (Farragut 8966)........-.... 23 
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Whitman, Clarence & Co., 212 5th Ave. (Madison Sq. 6557).........++++ 20 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236)......... eenwiee 9 





